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THE  CARE  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

A  LESSON  FUOM  BELGIUIT. 

With  one  of  those  touches  of  thoughtfulness  that 
fometiracs  interrupt  the  rattle  of  his  humor,  Hood, 
the  poet,  has  put  a  good  old  English  proverb  and  its 
meaning  into  lines  that  we  can  easily  remember:  — 

“As  the  twin  Is  hent  the  tree ’s  inclined. 

Is  an  adage  often  recalled  to  mind, 

Referring  to  Juvenile  bias.’’ 

The  law  is  an  inflexible  one.  A  long  and  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  failure  in  our  philanthropy  has  taught 
08  to  see  how  seldom  its  action  can  be  escaped,  lor 
it  is  a  fact  now  universally  recognized  in  Emgland, 
that  no  plan  for  the  elevation  ol  the  degraded  sec¬ 
tions  of  society  is  likely  to  succeed  which  does  not 
begin  with  an  effort  to  guanl  the  opening  years  of 
hnuian  lite  against  the  inroads  of  evil.  Looking  for 
a  moment  away  I’rom  any  particular  theological  the¬ 
ory  its  to  the  causes  of  failure  or  the  probabilities  of 
success,  and  having  regard  only  to  the  bare  facts  of 
experience,  we  have  found  that  it  is  in  comparative¬ 
ly  lew  cases  only  that  you  can  reclaim  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  familiarity  with  evil.  We  have  found 
that,  admitting  it  to  be  possible,  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
easy  to  approach  the  drinker  sodden  with  the  liquor 
of  a  lifetime,  and  induce  him  to  adopt  habits  of  so¬ 
briety  and  abstinence.  Wc  have  Ibund  that  it  is 
not  easy  to'  summon  up  the  blush  of  modesty  to  the 
cheek  that  has  become  wrinkled  in  shamelessness 
and  vice.  We  are  not  yet  adepts  in  the  alchemy 
by  which  a  man,  who  from  infancy  to  maturity  has 
known  no  law  but  his  own  passions,  can  be  at  once 
transmuted  into  a  model  of  virtue  and  self-control. 
We  have  been  mocked  by  the  feigned  penitence  of 
the  hardened  jiul-bird,  till  we  have  made  it  almost 
a  proverb  in  disgust.  Punishment  has  failed,  and 
tenderness  has  failed  also.  It  is  early  contact  with 
evil  that  seems  almost  to  have  pledged  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  service  with  a  bond  whose  relentlessness 
might  have  made  him  hesitate  if  he  could  have  an¬ 
ticipated  it.  In  spite  of  all  openings  to  a  better  life 
which  may  be  presented  to  him,  there  seems  to  be 
for  liim  a  fascination  about  evil  which  the  virtuous 
find  it  diflicult  either  to  account  for  or  to  dispel. 
Divert  him  from  it  lor  a  time  indeed  you  may,  by 
an  amount  of  individual  attention  and  supervision 
too  exacting  to  be  permanent.  But  once  relax  the 
pressure  of  these  upon  him,  and  the  old  tendencies 
immediately  assert  themselves  in  his  relapse  to  a 
tate  of  abandonment  and  crime  which  proves  still 
more  obstinate  than  the  first. 

Stung  by  such  experiences  of  the  tenacity  of 
babit,  the  public  mind  has  gradually  awakened  to 


the  necessity  of  giving  a  difl'erent  turn  to  the  efforts 
of  its  philanthropy.  Prevention  has  been  found  to 
be  not  only  better,  but  more  possible,  than  cure. 
We  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  it  would  better 
answer  our  purpose,  both  morally  and  financially, 
to  spend  more  money  and  more  care  upon  schools 
and  reformatories  and  refuges  for  the  young,  than 
to  go  on  idly  perpetuating  the  old  system  of  multi¬ 
plying  prisons,  and  hulks,  and  penal  settlements  in 
ever-increasing  yet  unsatisfied  abundance.  And 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  followed  our  attempts 
encourages  us  to  do  more  in  the  same  direction. 
The  new  theory’  of  dealing  with  the  evil  dispositions 
of  men  is  clearly  a  sound  one.  Grapple  with  them 
on  the  very  earliest  indications  of  their  presence, 
and  they  are  perfectly  within  control;  but  leave 
them  to  fix  themselves  in  evil  habit,  and,  whether 
you  try  punishment  or  the  persuasiveness  of  forbear¬ 
ance,  in  their  maturity  you  arc  powerless.  And  in 
whatever  degree  your  machinery  for  the  guardian¬ 
ship  and  guidance  of  early  life  approaches  sufficien¬ 
cy  and  completeness,  in  that  degree  will  society  be 
relieved  of  the  annoyance  and  disgrace  inflicted  by 
those  who  in  later  years  live  by  the  violation  of  her 
laws. 

These  principles  are  followed  out  in  some  other 
countries  of  Europe  even  more  efficiently  than  they 
are  in  our  own.  During  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the 
leading  capitals  of  the  Continent,  I  saw  them  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  institution  of  a  kind  which  is  almost 
(but,  I  believe,  not  quite)  without  a  parallel  in  this 
country.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  guard  and 
nurture  children  of  the  tenderest  age  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  in  which  their  mothers  are  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  home,  to  leave  their 
families,  and  earn  the  means  of  their  support  in  some 
industrial  occupation.  It  is  not  an  educational  es- 
t.ablishment  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  that 
is  to  say,  its  primary  object  is,  not  to  communicate 
knowledge,  —  though  that  also  is  done  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  —  but  only  to  protect  from  evil,  both  of  body 
and  of  character,  those  whose  childish  helplessness 
leaves  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  attacks.  The 
doors  of  the  house  are  accordingly  open  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  any  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  days 
and  seven  years,  whose  parents  may  find  it  inconven¬ 
ient  or  impossible  to  extend  to  them  that  guardian¬ 
ship  and  care  which  falls  most  naturally  within  the 
province  of  a  parent  to  bestow. 

It  must  not  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  1  am  about  to  describe  is  traceable  to 
any  unprecedented  outburst  of  philanthropic  feeling 
in  any  particular  locality :  that  it  is,  in  fact,  merely 
one  of  the  eccentriciUes  of  charity.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  but  one  example  selected  at  random  out 
of  many  similar  establisnments.  It  may  therefore 
be  fairly  taken  as  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  In 
truth,  it  is  but  one  of  the  members  of  a  vast  and 
well-considered  system,  adopted  by  the  government 
of  the  country  for  promoting  the  morality  anil  well¬ 
being  of  the  people.  Not  that  you  can  at  all  think 
of  this  wlien  first  you  visit  such  a  house,  for  there  is 
such  an  air  of  tenderness  surrounding  the  whole 
conception  of  a  stranger’s  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  a  mother  towards  such  tiny  children,  debarred 
from  a  natural  mother’s  care,  that  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  in  presence  of  it,  to  think  much  of  ofHces,  and 
statistics,  and  reports,  and  the  routine  of  a  l^cial 
Science  Department  in  the  government  The  very 
name  of  the  institution  seems  almost  designed  to 
dispel  all  such  memories,  for  they  do  not  call  it  b^ 
any  grand  high-sounding  name,  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  Its  exact  place  and  functions  in  some  carefully 

Gaduated  system  of  influencing  the  public  mor.als. 

stead  of  that,  it  bears  the  simple,  expressive  title, 
“  La  Crische,”  —  The  Manger :  suggesting  at  once  a 
thought  of  the  cradling  of  a  certain  Bab«  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  the  needs  of  whose  infancy  have  thrown  a 
halo  of  sanctity  about  the  wants  of  all  succeeding 
infancy,  and  the  utterances  of  whose  manhood  have 
been  recognised  as  the  warrant  for  the  tenderest 
care  of  the  little  ones  that  men  have  ever  shown. 

The  sort  of  character  which  such  a  name  might 
seem  to  imply  prevails  throughout.  There  is  a  tone 
of  gentleness  perceptible  through  the  whole  man¬ 
agement  of  the  institution.  It  might  have  been 
quite  otherwise ;  for  no  ordinary  amount  of  self- 
control  and  good  temper  are  requisite  in  those  who 
undertake  the  care  of  other  people’s  infants.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  where  they  are  grouped  togeth¬ 
er  in  considerable  numbers.  Take  one  individual 
youngster  of  your  acquaintance, — say,  of  about 
fourteen  months  old,  —  a  youth  stout  in  limb  and 
stentorian  in  lung,  and  think  of  the  strain  there 
must  be  upon  the  patient  good-humor  of  his  nurse 
in  those  tiding  moments  when,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
remonstrance,  he  persists  in  clamoring  for  some¬ 
thing  which  the  very  faintest  sense  of  jiropricty 
would  show  him  he  could  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  have ;  waxing  louder  and  more  angry  as  the 
denial  becomes  more  firm ;  and  finally,  on  becom¬ 
ing  conscious  of  an  attempt  to  coax  him  into  sub¬ 
mission,  extending  himself  defiantly  at  full  length 
into  that  posture  of  perfect  rigidity  in  which,  he 
seems  well  awtire,  the  idea  would  be  equally  pre- 

Kroos  that  he  should  either  sit,  stand,  or  lie. 

iply  this  by  about  a  hundred, — throw  in  the 
consideration  that  by  the  time  you  have  pacified 
one,  another  is  morally  certain  to  be  ready  for  the 
same  friendly  office  at  your  hands,  —  and  j-ou  will 
have  some  conception  of  the  almost  angelic  char¬ 
acter  that  should  distinguish  the  officials  of  the 
Crhche.  In  the  institution  under  consideration,  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  the  greatest  judgment 
seems  to  have  been  displayed  in  their  selection. 
The  supreme  authority  of  the  house  is  vested  in  a 
directress.  She  is  a  homely  sort  of  dame,  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  is  gifted  with  the  faculty  of 
administration  in  an  eminent  degree.  Daring  my 
conversations  with  her  I  found  that  she  was  a  clear¬ 
headed  person,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
minutest  details  of  her  house ;  and,  what  is  in  such 
an  establishment  almost  of  more  importance  than 
her  aptitude,  I  observed  as  we  walked  through  the 
several  apartments  that  she  had  a  soft,  motherly 
word,  and  a  gei^tle  little  attention,  if  needed,  for 


every  child  that  attracted  our  notice.  She  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  governess  and  an  assistant-governe* 
who  are  young  women,  well-informed,  of  cheerful 
manners,  and  belonging  to  about  the  same  ckiss  of 
society  as  the  better  sort  of  National  schoolmistresses 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  i>er.ionnel 
of  the  establishment  consists  of  three  nurses,  for  those 
children  who  are  too  young  to  receive  any  instruc¬ 
tion  whatever,  and  a  servant  to  do  the  housework 

The  first  room  into  which  I  was  conducted  was  a 
very  large,  airy,  cheerful  one,  devoted  to  the  young¬ 
est  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  who  lay  in  very 
pretty,  light  iron  cradles,  placed  head  to  the  wall  dl 
round  the  room.  It  was  a  singular  sensation  to  h,ave 
a  door  flung  open  and  find  one’s  self  in  an  instant  in 
the  presence  of  about  six-and-thirty  cradles  occupied 
bj’  six-and-thirty  tiny  babies.  The  sight  w.as  utterly 
disturbing  to  all  one’s  past  impressions  of  the  habits 
of  humanity.  Children,  greater  and  smaller,  who 
can  be  trusted  upon  their  own  legs,  are  gregarious 
enough.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  laugliing,  prat¬ 
tling  assemblages  of  them ;  but  the  baby  proper  is 
for  the  most  part  a  solitary  animal,  or  to  be  seen 
only  in  groups  of  two  or  three  at  the  most.  Here, 
however,  is  really  a  formidable  congregation  of  lioni 
fide  babies,  collected  from  all  (juarters,  —  quite  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  one  of  our  party  sug¬ 
gested,  —  whose  united  ages  would  not  e.xcee  J  a  few 
score  months. 

A  cheerful  room,  as  I  have  said,  that  baby-room 
is  meant  to  be.  All  that  human  brains  could  devise 
to  make  it  so,  has  been  done.  The  officials  have 
taken  care  —  as  everybody  who  has  to  bring  up 
children  is  bound  to  take  care  —  that,  so  far  as  in 
them  lies,  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon  the 
mind  shall  be  happy  and  joyous  ones.  Acconliugly 
there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  space,  and  bright 
cheerful  color.  But  notwithstanding  all,  that  baby- 
room  was  to  me  on  the  whole  a  very  sad  room.  It 
seemed  to  me  crowded  with  the  saddest  and  most 
touching  associations  and  memories  that  it  was  [k*- 
sible  to  bring  together.  The  very  fact  that  a  room 
of  such  a  nature  could  be  open  at  all,  reminded  me 
instantly  of  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  toiling  liuman- 
ity,  must  be  feeling  the  severity  of  the  yoke  of  labor  j 
to  a  degree  that  is  quite  exceptional.  In  language  j 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  such  a  room  declared 
that  there  are  men  whose  very  hardest  toil  fiiils  to 
yield  a  maintenance  for  their  homes.  It  told  of  the 
struggling  widow,  left  in  poverty  with  little  strength 
and  many  children,  and  driven  by  their  neces-sities 
and  her  own  from  her  legitimate  sphere  of  occupa¬ 
tion  round  her  own  hearth  to  earn  a  pittance  away 
from  home.  Or,  saddest  of  all,  it  told  of  an  anxions 
woman  linked  to  a  dissipated,  idle  husband,  and 
forced  to  sell  for  money  the  Inlwr  of  her  hands  that 
she  may  feed  the  children,  whom  their  abandoned 
father  would  leave  to  starve.  The  furniture  of  the 
room,  too,  was  full  of  reminiscences  of  ,anxiety  and 
sorrow.  Many  of  the  cradles  I  observed  were  not 
numbereil  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  had  written 
upon  them  some  endearing  name. 

These  had  not  been  purchased  by  the  institution 
in  the  common  routine  of  business,  but  had  been 
given  by  charitable  people,  —  sometimes  in  memory 
of  a  departed  child  of  their  own,  sometimes  as  a  sort 
of  thank-offering  for  mercies  they  had  received  in 
the  persons  of  their  children.  One  in  particular 
attracted  my  notice.  It  was  occupied  by  a  chubby 
little  sleeper,  and  was  inscribed  with  the  pet  name 
“  Ninette.”  This  cradle,  I  was  informed,  was  the 
gift  of  a  military  officer.  He  had  an  only  child, 
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over  whom  he  bad  watched  through  a  long  sickness 
in  despair  of  her  life.  To  his  great  comfort,  the 
child  wiis  ultimately  restored  to  health ;  and  one 
expression  of  his  thankfulness  for  this  unexpected 
mercy  was  here  in  this  pretty  iron  cradle. 

Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  infanta 
themselvtis  without  reading  a  tale  of  misery  in  the 
appearance  of  some  of  them.  True,  there  were 
lome  plump  little  cre.atures  lying  upon  their  backs, 
kicking  cut  their  little  iat  legs,  and  crowing  lustily 
in  the  first  enjoyment  of  life.  Sueli  figures  were 
immediately  suggestive  of  the  bright  side  of  ex¬ 
istence, —  of  health,  and  respectable,  honest  par¬ 
ents,  and  of  well-ordered,  hapjiy,  even  though  not 
wealthy,  homes.  But  then  there  were  many  poor, 
emaciated  little  stttrvelings,  exhibiting  thus  early 
I  the  seeds  of  inherited  disease,  and  by  their  arrested 
I  growth  manifesting  the  improbability  of  their  ever 
j  developing  into  robust  men  and  women.  And  this 
]  was  the  sad  siilo  of  that  infant  population.  One 
j  could  hanlly  help  believing  that  in  some  of  these 
I  wasted  forms  there  was  the  Nemesis  of  sin  at  work. 
One  or  two  of  them  were  actually  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  offspring  of  profligate  and  .shameless 
mothers,  who  brought  their  infants  to  the  Creche 
!  in  the  morning,  that  their  day  of  intoxication  might 
!  be  com[)letely  undisturbed.  Some  amongst  them, 
i  again,  were  probably  examples  of  that  mysterious 
j  Uw  by  which  the  consequences  of  a  forefather’s  dc- 
;  bauchery  and  vice,  after  slumbering  through  a  gen- 
I  eration  or  two,  are  said  to  break  out  afresh  and  be 
1  visiteil  upon  bis  children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  But,  however,  sufferers  and  hale  alike, 
so  long  .as  they  were  in  the  Crhche,  no  effort  was 
j  spared  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy:  in- 
1  deed,  it  w.as  at  times  almost  ludicrous  to  sec  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  attendants  for  this  end.  One  of  these 
j  much-enduring  young  women,  for  example,  I  saw 
j  being  victimized  by  a  sturdy  youngster  of  ten 
!  months,  who  w.as  doing  Lis  best  to  pull  her  nice 
'  white  cap  to  pieces,  and  would  not  bo  even  moder¬ 
ately  quiet  on  any  other  terms,  while  with  her  un¬ 
occupied  hand  she  was  extending  his  bottle  to  a 
refractory  young  gentleman  in  a  cradle.  I  found 
it  was  quite  superfluous  to  compassionate  her  in  the 
trying  situation,  lor  with  unflagging  good-humor 
ihe  laughingly  replied,  “  It  docs  not  matter ;  I  am 
quite  accustomed  to  it.” 

From  this  baby-room  we  passed  into  another,  in 
which  those  children  were  kept  who  were  a  stage 
more  advanced  in  life.  Its  occupants  varied  in  age 
from  about  sixteen  months  to  two  and  a  half  years 
The  most  conspicuous  piece  of  furniture  in  this 
room  was  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  teaching  the 
children  to  stand  and  walk.  It  is  a  little  diflieult 
to  describe  it  thoroughly  without  the  assistance  of 
a  drawing,  but  some  idea  may  be  conveyed  in  this 
way:  Take  an  ordinary  school-room  to.r'  with  a 
very  broad  seat,  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  hav¬ 
ing  legs  slightly  pointing  outwards,  after  tlic  usual 
fkshion,  fbr  the  sake  of  stability,  and  these  all  joined 
together  by  a  wooden  bar  near  the  floor,  to  give 
rtrength  to  the  whole  construction.  Then  inside 
these  legs  saw  out  all  the  central  part  Of  the  seat, 
•0  as  to  leave  only  a  broad  rim  of  the  form  standing 
on  these  legs.  Into  this  central  space  the  children 
put,  several  together,  with  their  arms  over  the 
rim,  which  thus  supports  the  Ixxly  just  underneath 
Ae  shoulders,  and  seems  most  effectual  in  prevent¬ 
ing  falls.  The  children  appeared  delighted  with 
Ais  safe  method  of  feeling  their  own  feet.  Besides 
iti  very  practical  sum,  this  unique  piece  of  fumi- 
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turo  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  popular  sources 
of  entertainment  through  the  long  day  during  which 
these  poor  children'  had  to  be  amused. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  are  two  excel¬ 
lent  school-rooms,  in  which  the  children  who  are 
old  enough  spend  a  portion  of  every  day.  These 
rooms  are  fitted  up  with  everything  which  can  ren¬ 
der  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  easy  and  altr.active. 
In  the  rudimentary  education  of  these  children 
many  features  are  adopted  from  the  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  known  as  Froebel’s.  This  system,  in  its  entire¬ 
ty,  has  been  put  in  operation  in  a  few  cases  only  in 
this  country ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  in 
great  repute,  the  establishments  in  which  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  being  known  bv  the  name  of  Kinder- 
f/arten.  This  name,  —  Children’s  Garden,  —  of 
Froebel’s  own  invention,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
main  principle  upon  which  his  system  is  based. 
Like  many  other  things  emanating  from  men  who 
give  their  whole  life  to  one  idea,  it  contains  no 
doubt  some  features  which  are  fanciful  and  unprac¬ 
tical  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  many  re¬ 
spects  it  is  the  product  of  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  child-nature  and  sound  sense.  Its  aim,  then,  is, 
not  by  any  hard-grinding  process  to  cram  the  child’s 
memory  with  facts  about  which  it  can  feel  no  possi¬ 
ble  interest,  but  to  induce  the  child  to  think  a  little 
in  its  own  small  way  about  its  own  small  subjects. 
But  whether  such  a  system  might  be  successful,  or 
merely  visionary,  if  applied  to  education  at  large,  it 
clearly  is  the  very  thing  wanted  in  an  institution 
where  the  indispensable  condition  is  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  shall  be  amused. 

Amongst  other  apparatus,  the  materiel  of  the 
school-room  includes  a  large  supply  of  thin,  tlexible 
strips  of  wood,  about  nine  inches  long  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  As  a  relaxation  in  the 
interv.als  of  severer  studies,  a  number  of  these  strips 
are  dealt  out  to  each  child,  which  they  are  taught 
to  interlace  into  all  sorts  of  geometrical  figures. 
Their  ingenuity  is  tlius  exercised  in  the  invention 
of  new  forms.  One  and  all,  they  seemed  to  be  very 
intent  upon  the  occupation,  some  of  them  display¬ 
ing  considerable  aptitude  for  design,  and  most  of 
them  being  able  to  name  the  several  figures  which 
they  constructed. 

Akin  to  this  was  an  art  which  appeared  to  be  in 
great  request.  It  was  the  art  of  tearing  up  paper. 
I  call  it  an  art,  for  it  was  not  the  mere  indolent 
destruction  of  paper  with  no  other  aim  than  to  lit¬ 
ter  the  floor,  but  it  was  the  careful,  deliberate  shap¬ 
ing  of  p.aper  into  all  sorts  of  patterns  and  forms  with 
no  other  implement  than  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  a  child’s  hand. 

Children  are  always  fond  of  tearing  piaper,  and 
when  done  in  this  way  it  ceases  to  be  utterly  mean¬ 
ingless.  Moreover  its  efficiency  in  preserving  good 
humor  amongst  children,  when  wearied  out  with 
everything  ewe,  proves  it  to  be  an  art  which  might 
be  intro'luced  with  advantage  into  many  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nursery.  Its  extreme  simplicity  renders  it 
available  for  the  very  youngest  children.  It  may 
be  described  thus.  Take  a  square  of  soft,  pliant 
paper,  a  leaf  of  a  cast-off  copy-tiook,  for  example ; 
if  not  too  thick,  double  it  into  a  triangle,  then 
doable  it  again  two  or  three  times,  and  then,  with 
the  thumb  and  finger-nail,  snip  out  pieces  in  such 
shapes  and  directions  as  the  fancji''  may  suggest. 
On  unfolding  the  paper  the  child  is  delighted  at 
finding  that  he  has  turned  out  a  little  mat  of 
paper,  often  of  very  intricate  pattern,  and  always 
captivating  his  eye  by  the  necesrary  symmetry  of 
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ita  form.  One  or  two  experiments  cannot  fail  to 
open  out  new  ideas  to  the  child.  ^  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  collection  of  these  papers  which  were  done 
very  rapidly  in  my  presence  by  these  poor  children 
of  five  and  six  years  old,  and  which  I  afterwards 
purchased  from  them.  Some  of  them  are  most 
elaborate  and  elegant  in  their  design.  The  inven¬ 
tors  of  patterns  fur  our  carpets,  linens,  and  textile 
fabrics  of  every  description  are  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  fortuitous  combinations  of  shape  and 
color  in  the  kaleidoscope  for  their  ideas.  And  of 
the  infant  art  before  us  a  somewhat  similar  use  may 
evidently  be  made.  These  paper  figures  have  the 
same  recommendation  which  makes  the  forms  of  the 
kaleidoscope  so  valuable  to  designers.  It  is  that 
they  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  by  the  aid  of  this 
simple  device  every  lady  may  become  her  own  de¬ 
signer  ;  and  especially  in  the  days  when  the  braid¬ 
ing  of  small  table-mats  is  in  vogue,  she  will  find  her¬ 
self'  supplieil  with  an  endless  variety  of  suggestions 
for  her  work  by  a  contrivance,  whose  first  aim  was 
no  higher  than  the  keeping  of  hfcr  children  out  of 
nuschief. 

!  The  greatest  cleanliness  prevailed  throughout  the 
establishment  It  required,  as  the  clever  directress 
remarked,  no  small  amount  of  watchfulness  to  main¬ 
tain  a  strict  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  dress 
amongst  a  multitude  of  children  two  and  three 
years  old.  But  still,  she  went  on  to  say,  it  must 
be  done.  And  accordingly  it  teas  done.  An  impor¬ 
tant  help  to  this  end  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  every  item  of  linen  and  clothing  in  use 
throughout  the  house  is  the  property  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management.  Immediately  on  its  arrival 
in  the  morning,  every  child  is  stripped  of  its  own 
clothes,  whether  clean  or  foul,  whole  or  tattered, 
and  dressed  in  the  clothing  of  the  institution,  which 
is  removed  again  before  departure  in  the  evening. 
This  persistent  determination  of  the  managers,  that 
every  child  shall  be  neat  and  wholesome  while  un¬ 
der  their  charge,  has  worked  a  remarkable  effect  on 
the  parents  of  some  of  the  children.  For  the  cloth¬ 
ing  which  is  taken  off  each  of  them  on  their  arrival 
is  hung  up  throughout  the  day  in  a  room  set  apart 
for  the  purpose. 

Now,  before  seeing  this  room,  I  must  admit  that 
I  expected  to  find  a  rather  disagreeable  exhibition 
in  it.  If  some  of  the  children  came  from  careful 
parents  and  tidy  homes,  others,  I  knew,  came  from 
very  low  and  demoralized  ones ;  and  their  own  prop¬ 
er  clothing  would  probably  be  a  disgusting  mass  of 
filthy  and  tattered  garments.  Such,  however,  had 

I  been  the  moral  influence  of  this  law  of  cleanliness 
in  the  Crbchc,  that  not  even  one  of  the  most  de- 
^  graded  of  those  mothers  had  ventured  to  send  her 
child  there  in  discreditable  clothing.  They  were 
uite  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  they  pleased.  Yet 
confess  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  all  that  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  garments,  emanating  from 
homes  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  there  was 
not  one  single  set  that  was  open  to  challenge  as  be¬ 
ing  dirty  or  neglected.  So  much  for  the  silent  oper¬ 
ation  of  moral  influence. 

This  indirect  moral  power  of  every’  circumstance 
is  wisely  kept  in  view  by  the  managers  in  every 
one  of  their  arrangements.  It  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so, 
slightly  to  enlarge  their  funds,  and  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  house  these  poor  children  gratuitously.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  is  thought  might  have  a  demor¬ 
alizing  effect  both  upon  the  parents  and  upon  the 
children  themselves.  It  would  be  calculated  to  di¬ 


minish  their  self-respect,  and  to  check  the  growth  of 
all  ideas  of  self-dependence.  Accordingly  no  one 
is  admitted  into  the  Crfeche  without  payment,  —  a 
payment  indeed  sufficiently  modest  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  really  desire  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  yet  large  enough  to  relieve  the  parents  of 
the  pain  of  feeling  that  their  children  are  being  \ 
brought  up  by  eleemosynary  aid.  The  amount  of 
these  payments  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
children.  For  the  youngest  of  all,  those  who  inhab¬ 
it  the  baby-room,  the  amount  is  about  twopence 
per  day,  —  no  very  extravagant  remuneration  for 
the  custody,  the  feeding,  the  use  and  washing  of 
linen,  the  bedding,  and  the  doctoring  of  an  infant 
a  few  weeks  old,  from  five  o’  clock  in  the  morning 
until  half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  To  meet  the 
case  of  those  mothers  who  can  go  out  to  work  for 
only  half  the  day,  the  regulations  allow  one  half  of 
this  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  deposit  of  a  child 
during  half  the  day.  The  average  attendance  per 
day  of  children,  older  and  younger,  is  about  120; 
and  the  whole  expense  of  conducting  this  large  es¬ 
tablishment,  rent  included,  amounts  to  something 
less  than  £  400  a  year.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  there  are  no  medical  e.xpenses  included  in 
this  sum,  inasmuch  a.s  one  of  the  physicians  in  the 
neighborhood  charitably  undertakes  to  p.ay  a  daily 
visit  to  the  Crfeche  without  remuneration. 

The  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  is  accomplished, 
with  only  one  or  two  specialities  of  their  own,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  we  do  those  things  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  first  place,  the  institution  has  a  small 
capital,  invested  in  Government  securities,  and  : 
yielding  about  £  20  per  annum.  Then  they  have  | 
300  to  400  subscribers,  who  give  upwards  of  £  100 
a  year.  The  children’s  payments,  moreover,  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable  sum ;  and  some 
assistance  is  given  from  the  purse  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign,  as  well  as  by  the  national  and  municipal 
governments.  The  alras-bo.x  of  the  house  produ¬ 
ces  something,  and  special  gifts  from  anonymous 
and  other  benefactors  form  a  large  item  in  the 
year’s  receipts.  The  whole  is  eked  out,  as  it  would 
be  amongst  ourselves,  by  concerts  and  lotteries  and  | 
bazaars  and  dramatic  performances,  and  all  the  | 
usual  machinery  for  raising  money  for  charitable  I 
purposes.  I 

The  establishment  is  administered  by  a  council  of  I 
gentlemen,  who  undertake  individually  to  visit  the  j 
house  with  tolerable  frequency.  But  the  regular  j 
and  systematic  visitation  of  it  is  entrusted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies,  who  take  upon  themselves  each  a  week  t 
in  turn.  In  reply’  to  my  inquiry  whether  these  la¬ 
dies  had  any  voice  in  planning  the  arrangeinenis  of 
the  house,  the  clever  directress  congratulated  her¬ 
self  that  no  one  of  them  had  any  power  to  issue  any 
orders  whatever  during  her  visit,  for  in  that  case, 
she  sagaciously’  observed,  no  busine.ss  would  ever  be 
done  at  all ;  but  she  added,  that  if  any  one  who  vis¬ 
ited  them  had  any  complaint  to  make  against  e.xist- 
ing  conditions,  or  any  suggestion  to  oll'er  with  a  view 
to  improved  management,  a  book  lay  open  on  the 
table  for  the  entry  of  it,  which  book  the  gentlemen 
of  the  council  would  have  before  them  at  their  next 
meeting.  I  examined  some  pages  of  this  book,  and 
was  not  surjirised  to  find  that  a  long  string  ot  in¬ 
spectors  and  visitors  had  uniformly  recorded  their 
unqualified  approval  in  it.  I  say  I  was  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  I  paid  two  visits  to  the  institution  myself 
at  ditTerent  hours  of  the  day,  without  giving  the 
slightest  notice  that  I  was  coming.  Without  re¬ 
serve,  hesitation,  or  delay,  I  was  at  once  admitted 
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into  the  several  apartments  of  the  house ;  and 
though  there  had  been  no  time  for  getting  things 
into  show  condition,  I  found  the  most  perfect  or¬ 
der  and  cleanliness  throughout  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Another  important  feature  in  tho  constitution  of 
such  an  undertaking  is  this.  The  children  are  ad¬ 
mitted  without  distinction  of  religious  creed ;  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  order  this  otherwise  ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  they  are,  without  exception,  far 
too  young  to  be  able  to  understand  any  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  rival  systems  of  doctrine. 
Not,  however,  that  religion  is  banbhed  from  the 
house.  Quite  the  contrary :  it  is  prominent  The 
children  are  carefully  taught  about  Gotl,  and  their 
relationship  to  Him  as  the  All-seeing  Father,  and 
shout  their  duty  in  the  world.  They  are  taught, 
that  is  to  say,  those  fundamental  notions  of  religion 
which  are  common  to  all  modern  systems  alike,  and 
which  are  in  fact  all  that  the  infant  mind  is  capable 
of  grasping.  Only  the  institution  is  not  under  the 
auspices  of  any  particular  denomination  of  religious 
men ;  nor  is  there  any  officially-appointed  minister 
of  religion  authorized  to  direct  the  religious  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  place,  and  made  responsible  for  their 
due  conduct.  The  visits,  however,  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  the  neighborhood  are  gladly  welcomed 
(I  thought  they  even  seemed  to  be  expected),  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  house  is  situated,  —  a  benevolent  old  gentleman, 
full  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  —  pays  frequent  vis¬ 
its,  not  with  any  professional  intent,  but  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  friendly  patronage  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  I  tliink  it  is  imjiortaiit  to  notice  these  facts, 
as  indications  of  an  enlightened  liberality  of  opinion 
with  which  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  credited  in  England.  In  the  country  of 
which  I  am  writing,  the  dominant  party  is  iiiKjues- 
tionably  the  Romanist ;  I  believe  that,  .as  to  their 
individual  convictions,  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  support  anil  direct  this  Creche  are  Ronianist.s  ; 
yet  it  is  but  just  to  them  to  say  that  they  do 
not  allow  a  diversity  of  religious  profes-siou  to 
narrow  their  sympathies  with  temporal  distress, 
or  to  cramp  the  freedom  of  their  energies  for 
succoring  and  bettering  the  condition  of  those 
in  want. 

As  might  be  expected,  even  so  excellent  an  in¬ 
stitution  .as  the  Creche  is  not  without  its  opponents. 
It  is  urged  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
principle  of  it,  that  one  of  the  most  indefeasible  ob¬ 
ligations  of  life  is  the  obligation  of  a  mother  iiei-son- 
afly  to  superintend  the  early  growth  of  her  offspring. 
There  is  an  inviolable  sacredness  alrout  her  func¬ 
tions  which  forbids  that  they  should  be  delegated  to 
another,  let  the  apparent  advantages  of  doing  so  be 
what  they  may.  And,  conseiiuentlv,  every  facility 
that  is  afforded  her  of  shilling  this  responsibility 
from  herself  on  to  the  shouldew  of  others,  involves 
an  error  of  social  policy.  Very  true,  reply  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  Creche  system ;  it  is  admitted  that 
the  duty  is  a.s  imperative  as  you  assert  it  to  be.  It 
is  admitted,  further,  that  that  alone  is  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition  of  society  in  which  the  duty  of 
the  mother  is  univei'sally  recognized  and  discharged 
by  her.  Yet  our  experience  proves  to  us  that,  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  tliis  is  not  the  case. 
Some  mothers  arc  compelled  by  their  poverty  to 
devote  their  labor,  not  to  the  nurture  of  the  infant, 
but  to  the  earning  of  money ;  others,  again,  are  too 
indolent  or  too  infamous  to  give  themselves  any 
trouble  about  it.  Some,  that  is  to  say,  cannot,  and 
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others  will  not,  act  up  to  their  maternal  duty.  And 
it  is  surely  better  and  wiser  for  us  to  receive  the 
children  of  such  into  a  well-organized  place  of 
refuge,  than  to  leave  them  uncared  for,  either  to 
perish  from  neglect  on  the  very  threshold  of  life, 
or,  if  they  should  escape  this  happier  fate,  to  be¬ 
come  in  future  years  the  pest  and  the  disgrace  of 
society. 

Clearly,  therefore,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon 
the  question,  there  Is  a  disadvantage  on  either  side 
to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  side  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Creche,  it  is  admitted  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  be  reared  and  taken  care  of  at  all ; 
and  this,  it  is  also  admitted,  is  an  enormous  eviL 
On  the  other  side  it  is  claimed  that,  supposing  the 
Creche  system  to  be  perfectly  worked  out,  no  child 
will  be  letl  to  a  chance  nurture ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  admitted  as  a  disadvantage,  that  some 
mothers  will  be  induced  by  the  facilities  offered  by 
It  to  delegate  their  maternal  duties,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  done.  Necessarily,  it  will 
rem.ain  a  matter  of  opinion  which  of  these  two  dis¬ 
advantages  is  tho  greater.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  sound  wisdom  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  life  as  they  actually  are,  and  not  as  they  ought 
to  be  or  might  lie,  if  every  one  were  a  model  of 
perfection  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station.  And 
the- fact  is  simply  this,  that,  protest  as  loudly  as  you 
will,  there  will  always  be  some  defaulters.  There 
is  not  one  of  those  who  discountenance  these  Infant 
refuges  but  knows  that,  whether  they  flourish  or  are 
supj)res.sed,  there  will  always  be  mothers  untrue  to 
the  maternal  instinct.  Is  it  worth  while,  then,  to 
abandon  the  children  of  such  parents  to  their  mis¬ 
erable  fate,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  moral  protest, 
which,  whatever  be  its  value  or  its  partial  infiuence, 
we  are  perfectly  well  assured  can  never  be  univer¬ 
sally  effectual  y 

It  cannot  be  worth  while  to  do  so,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  and  will  be 
young  lives  in  jeopardy ;  it  must  be  more  consonant 
with  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  a  Christian 
community,  to  come  forward  and  try  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  mitigate  the  evil  which  parental  negligence 
creates.  This  is  a  branch  of  a  subject  which  just 
now  is  touching  English  feeling  to  the  quick.  The 
public  mind  of  England  has  lately  been  shocked  at 
finding  how  prevalent  infanticide  is  amongst  us ; 
and  thoughtful  men  have  been  puzzling  themselves 
to  find  out  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  commission 
of  this  crime  with  such  extraordinary  frequency. 
Probably  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  it  to  any 
single  cause.  But  it  is  worth  consideration  whether 
one  of  the  causes  does  not  lie  here  :  that  in  many 
departments  of  industry  there  is  a  greater  opening 
than  formerly  for  female  labor,  while  in  that  eager 
struggle  for  life  that  is  now  going  on  in  England, 
women  find  themselves  compelled  to  supplement 
the  earnings  of  a  man  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  Now  if  the  presence  of  an  infant  be,  as  is 
admitted,  an  impediment  to  the  labor  of  a  woman, 
she  has  at  once  a  strong  temptation  to  rid  herself  of 
the  irksome  burden.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
c.an  devise  any  legitimate  organization  for  sharing 
the  burden  with  her,  and  leaving  her  hands,  at  any 
rate,  perfectly  free  to  minister  to  her  necessities,  you 
thereby  diminish  the  temptation  for  her  to  release 
herself  completely  from  the  tie  by  violent  and  clan¬ 
destine  means.  Now  It  is  precisely  this  which  the 
Creche  accomplishes ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  country  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  in  which 
these  Institutions  are  plentiful,  the  crime  of  child 
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murder,  though  not  altogether  unknown,  is  at  all 
events  infinitely  less  comnion  than  in  England. 

To  sum  up  tlie  whole,  then,  it  becomes  tolerably 
evident  th.at,  things  being  as  they  are,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Creche  in  a  neighborhootl  where  female 
labor  is  in  inueh  demand,  is  an  additional  safeguard 
to  the  morality  of  society  ;  and  that  any  person  who 
should  originate  one  in  such  a  neighborhood,  would 
be  doing  a  good  work,  lie  cannot  expect,  as  I  have 
shown,  that  there  will  be  nothing  said  against  it. 
It  would  be  dillicult  to  mention  any  one  of  tlie 
very  soundest  efibrts  of  social  science  which  is  not 
attended  by  some  drawbacks.  But,  if  he  be  a 
Christian  philanthropist,  he  will  repose  always  in 
the  conviction  of  one  thing,  —  that  in  his  exertions 
for  the  protection  of  outcast  infancy  he  is  giving 
its  practic.il  I’ulfilincnt  to  tlie  law  of  Him  who  re¬ 
served  for  the  guilelessness  of  the  child  the  most 
unqualified  admiration  that  lie  ever  expressed. 
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A  FEW'  yeara  ago  it  wiis  impossible  for  a  Frank 
to  enter  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia  except  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  at  his  proper  peril ;  just  a-s,  in  fact,  he 
might  at  this  moment  enter  the  Beitnllah  at  Mecca. 
The  experiment  was  once  or  twice  tried ;  and  truly 
it  makes  one’s  blood  run  cold  to  realize  the  risks  that 
men,  ay,  and  women,  tiX),  have  encountered  lor  the 
sake  of  gratifying  curiosity. 

I  myself,  being  only  moderately  adventurous, 
should  have  left  Const.intinople  without  entering  its 
most  interesting  building,  had  not  my  visit  b;'en 
happily  postponed  till  alter  his  highness  Alahmoud 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  tide  of  re¬ 
form  then  set  in  pretty  strongly.  Osmanlis  began 
to  send  their  sons  to  Paris  for  education,  women  re¬ 
duced  their  yashmaks  to  the  utmost  of  tenuity  and 
scantiness,  and  Efiendis  talked  of  opening  their 
houses  for  evening  parties.  Few  of  the  old  preju¬ 
dices  could  hold  their  own  against  the  tide  of  inno¬ 
vation.  The  tastes  of  civilized  Europe,  and  the 
sympathies  of  educated  men  began  to  be  recognized 
as  respectable. 

So  it  struck  the  authorities  that  it  was  too  bad  of 
them  to  shut  the  Franks  out  from  the  mosques,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Santa  So[>hia,  which,  as  having  once 
been  their  own  metropolitan  church,  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed  to  be  to  them  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  Thus  the  famed  building  was  conditionally 
thrown  open  to  travellers ;  the  conditions  being  that 
a  firman  should  sanction  the  entry  in  each  particu¬ 
lar  case,  and  that  every  party  should  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  kawash  from  one  of  the  legations. 
This  latter  regulation  was  perhaps  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  those  concerned.  The  concessions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  had  gone  far  ahead  of  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and  the  devotees  within  the  mosque  would 
barely  tolerate  the  presence  amongst  them  of  the 
giaours.  Severe  prec.aution  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  A  very  slight  mis¬ 
apprehension  might  at  any  moment  have  given  rise 
to  a  fatal  tumult,  where  usages  were  so  unaccus¬ 
tomed,  and  where  so  little  allowance  was  made  for 
ignorance.  One  could  not  go  lounging  through  the 
building  with  the  easy  carelessness  of  continental 
excursionists.  You  had  to  do  as  you  were  bid,  and 
that  too  with  a  good  grace  ;  pull  off  your  boots,  or 
put  on  papouches,  and  behave  yourself ;  or  anon 
there  would  be  with  you  a  ferocious  fellow,  with  a 
green  turban  and  murderous  Damascus  blade,  who 
would  quickly  bring  you  to  your  bearings. 
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The  Crimean  war  has  still  further  modified  this 
modification  of  disci|)line.  During  the  period  of 
what  wo  may  term  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Allies,  the  neck  of  the  old  haughtiness  was 
pretty  couqiletely  broken.  Armed  force  carried 
the  day ;  and  soldiers  went  pretty  much  where  they 
pleased,  and  did  as  they  pleased.  A  bitter  pill  it 
was  for  the  poor  Osmanlis;  but  it  was’ iisme/,— 
their  ilestiny.  Tiiey  bowed  to  irresistible  force,  and 
bore  the  visitation  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 
That  visitation  has  of  course  left  its  mark  behind  it, 
and  travellers  now  have  slight  experience  of  ob¬ 
structive  influences.  But,  in  my  time,  the  adherents 
of  the  old  school  constituted  a  formidiible  party. 
The  government  h.ad  not  quite  given  up  tlie  custom 
of  decapitating  religious  offenders.  I  believe  that 
the  very  last  case  of  such  an  execution  came  under 
my  cognizance.  The  sufferer  was  an  Armenian, 
wiio,  having  been  induced  to  embrace  Islamism,  had 
subsequently  recanted.  He  wa.s  beheaded  and  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  streets.  JIany  periKins  will  remember 
the  excitement  c.aused  by  this  event,  and  how  it  led  to 
diplomatic  remonstrance,  of  which  the  result  was  an 
assurance  that  such  a  deed  should  not  be  repeated. 

I  shoul.'l  probably  have  had  nothing  to  say  about 
my  visit  had  mattei's  been  brought  before  me  simply 
in  an  artistic  or  ivsthetic  light ;  at  least,  not  while 
“  Murray’s  Handbook  ”  is  extant.  Something,  how¬ 
ever,  beyond  the  repertorium  of  handbooks  did  come 
before  me ;  something  so  e.xtraordinary  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  venerated  building,  and  with  the 
hopes  therewith  connected  in  the  Greek  mind, 
that  I  think  most  persons  will  vote  it  worthy  of 
record. 

That  the  entire  account  may  be  taken  as  vision¬ 
ary  is  no  impugnment  of  its  interest,  which  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Greek  community  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  probably  throughout  the  world,  cling  to 
an  ancient  hope,  and  accept  as  real  what  professes 
to  be  a  recent  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of 
that  hope.  The  hope  may  be  extravagant,  and  the 
demonstration  a  mistake ;  still,  such  mistakes  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  national  enthusiasm  have  before  this  pro¬ 
duced  mighty  results. 

I  went  up  to  the  mosque  with  what  might  be 
termed  a  mob  of  tourists,  who,  according  to  custom, 
had  been  waiting  at  the  different  hotels  till  some 
one  should  get  a  firman.  This  method  has  its  rec- 
omnicndation,  i.  e.  pecuniary  convenience,  inas- 
much  as  the  undivided  expense  of  the  fees  would 
be  considerable.  But,  of  course,  it  brings  you  into 
relation  with  uncongenial  spirits.  Our  party  was 
mainly  composed  of  Englishmen,  and  a  highly  pro¬ 
saic  set  they  were.  If  any  combination  of  idiosp- 
crasies  could  have  availed  to  disclaim  the  spirit  of 
the  Traveller,  we  might  have  supposed  such  a  com¬ 
bination  to  have  been  there  presented.  AV'^e  had 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  redolent  of  the  salt  market ;  we 
had  Cheapside  perambulating  Pera.  As  for  any 
notion  of  Palieologus,  or  the  death-struggle  of  the 
empire,  we  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  men  of 
wood,  as  to  .some  of  them.  They  knew  naught  and 
cared  naught  about  such  things.  They  had  come 
to  see  Constantinople,  and  there  were  the  mosques 
to  be  visited.  VoUit  tout ! 

The  interior  has,  of  course,  been  stripped  of  the 
tokens  of  its  original  dedication.  Through  the  vast 
expanse  reigns  a  stillness  as  of  death.  No  one  is 
shod,  so  every  footfall  is  noiseless.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  over  the  pavement,  are  groups  absorbed 
in  prayer.  These,  having  finished  the  act  of  devo¬ 
tion,  will  ever  and  anon  pass  you  in  their  exit,  with 
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an  expression  of  face  that  no  euphuism  could  term 
amiable. 

Hushed  into  a  stillness  with  which  the  sense  of 
personal  insecurity  has  something  to  do,  you  follow 
your  leader  till  at  last  you  come  to  a  gallery,  which, 
I  presume,  is  one  of  those  that  we  know  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  use  of  women.  Here  we 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  withdrawn  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Moslems,  and  could  venture  to  speak 
under  our  breath. 

With  us  was,  of  course,  a  Cicerone.  These  pro¬ 
fessional  demonstrators  are  apt  to  be  very  great 
bores;  but  ours  was  an  exception.  He  was  well- 
informed  on  his  topic,  and  not  too  exacting  in  his 
requirements.  It  happened,  also,  that  instead  of 
being,  as  most  of  these  people  are,  Italian  or  French, 
he  wsis  Greek  by  nation  and  by  religion. 

He  stood  before  the  wall  at  one  extremity  of  the 
gallery.  We  all  had  been  whispering,  yet  still 
seemed  to  be  startled  by  the  solemnity  of  his  su[>- 
pressed  tones  as  he  bid  us  look  at  the  part  of  the 
wall  to  which  he  pointed.  There,  sculptured  in  the 
marble,  we  beheld  a  large  Cross  ! 

It  seemed  impossible  that  the  thing  could  be  true, 
—  that  such  a  symbol  could  be  discoverable  within 
the  prec  incts  of  one  of  the  centres  of  Mahometan 
devotion.  Yet  there  it  was,  plainly  incised  in  the 
wall,  unmistakably  visible  to  any  one  who  might 
approach  in  that  direction.  To  be  sure,  the  gallery 
was  just  then  entirely  clear  of  Turks,  and  might  be 
not  much  frequented  at  any  tiii'  *.  Still,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  suppose  this  desci  .fon  so  constant  ns 
to  have  prevented  notice  of  the  ])henomenon.  IIow 
could  it  have  been  brought  about  ? 

“  Strange  oversight,  this,”  said  one  of  the  party. 
“How  came  the  Turks  to  forget  this  when  they 
cleanid  everything  else  out  of  the  building,  Luigi  V  ” 

Luigi  was  the  guide’s  name. 

“  It  has  not  been  overlooked,”  he  replied,  “  nor  is 
its  continuance  willingly  permitted.  Did  none  here 
ever  before  hear  the  account  of  the  wondrous  cross 
of  Santa  Sophia?” 

None  had  heard  of  it. 

“  You  must  know,  then,”  said  he,  looking  furtively 
around,  although  we  had  the  gallery  all  to  ourselves, 
“that  you  have  before  you  what  the  Sheik-el-Isl.am 
would  give  all  the  piastres  in  his  treasury  to  put  an 
end  to  if  he  could.  Often  and  often  have  they  tried 
their  bc'st ;  many  and  many  a  chisel  has  been  broken 
again.-:t  that  wall.  Yet  there  still  stands  the  cross, 
and  will  stand,  till  Islamism  shall  once  more  be  driven 
across  the  liosphorus.  Meanwhile,  it  is  proof  to 
them  that  they  have  not  got  the  whole  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  church.  We  still  keep  our  hold  of  it,  and 
wine  day  —  how  soon  who  knows  ?  —  shall  have  it 
back  altogether.” 

We  could  not  say  how  far  it  was  true  that  en¬ 
deavors  had  been  made  to  obliterate  what  was  so 
palpably  before  us.  But  there  it  was,  and  we  were 
quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  willingly  tol¬ 
erated. 

The  Greeks  are  so  superstitious,  and  we,  in  our 
superiority,  are  so  ready  to  condemn  them,  that  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  wc  should  have  been  up  to 
that  moment  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  cross, 
and  of  any  legendary  or  special  interest  that  might 
pertain  to  it.  It  had  probably  been  deemed  unwor¬ 
thy  of  mention,  or,  if  mentioned,  the  account  had 
been  unnoticed.  Still,  in  that  spot,  and  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  impossible  to  be  uninterested  in  any 
such  story.  So  we  begged  Luigi  to  tell  us  all  he 
knew  on  the  subject. 
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“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  will  gladly  tell  you, 
and  the  story  is  well  worth  the  hearing.  But  I  fear 
that  some  of  your  excellencies  will  be  slow  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  shall  say.  I  should  be  sorry  to  madee 
such  things  the  subject-matter  of  mockery.” 

On  this  point  he  was  satisfactorily  assured  ;  and, 
indeed,  an  air  of  solemnity  began  to  manifest  itself 
on  all  our  faces. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  us  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  What  I  write  must  be  taken  as  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  his  words. 

“  When  the  final  assault  was  made  on  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  when  the  death  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
breach  had  given  up  the  city  to  the  spoilers,  the  de¬ 
fenceless  Greeks  remained  without  further  resour¬ 
ces.  Their  heroism  might  have  prompted  a  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  struggle,  even  in  the  streets  of  the 
city ;  but  their  utter  e.xhaustion  precluded  the  no¬ 
tion.  No  more  room  for  eflbrt  remained  to  them. 
Still,  their  hopes  were  not  quite  dead.  There  was 
among  them  a  firm  conviction,  grounded  on  the 
prediction  of  an  anchorite,  that  when  ordinary 
means  should  fail  to  prop  up  their  throne,  extraor¬ 
dinary  means  would  be  brought  into  requisition  in 
their  favor.  A  deliverer  was  to  be  raised  from  the 
dust,  and  under  his  guidance  the  hostile  swarms 
wei-e  to  be  driven  back  in  confusion.  Surely,  their 
hour  of  greatest  need  was  now  come :  the  shouts  of 
triumph,  mingled  with  the  lamentations  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  proving  to  those  whom  se.x  or  infirmity  had 
kept  remote  from  the  walls,  that  all  doubt  was  past 
They  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

“  A  rush  was  made  from  all  quarters  to  Santa 
Sophia,  as  to  their  last  citadel ;  and  no  doubt  from 
a  |)ersuasion  that  within  that  building,  if  anywhere, 
they  might  look  for  an  extraordinary  manifestation 
of  succor.  It  was  soon  reached  by  the  torrent  of 
advancing  Mussulmen.  hlahomet  had  made  a  vow 
to  stable  his  horse  within  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
closed  doors  were  a  mere  mockery  of  defence. 

“  As  the  invaders  burst  into  the  church,  the  sound 
of  the  solemn  Litany  fell  on  their  ears,  and  seemed 
to  strike  them  with  a  moment.ary  awe.  But  one 
tanatic  gave  the  example  of  violence,  and  at  once 
had  a  hundred  Imitators.  With  his  mace  he  smote 
down  some  of  the  carved  work  of  the  narlhex,  and 
called  oat  to  his  comrades  to  seize  their  captives. 
The  unresisting  crowd  were  smitten  down  on  the 
spot,  or  led  away  for  slavery  or  ransom.  The 
jiricsts  manfully  stood  their  ground,  continuing 
their  intonation  of  the  service  till  one  by  one  they 
were  hurried  away. 

“  One  priest  seemed  to  elude  all  their  attempts 
at  capture.  Sometimes  the  fluctuations  of  the 
crowd  disappointed  the  grasp  of  his  enemies ;  some¬ 
times  the  clouds  of  incense  veiled  him  from  their 
sight.  He  remained  standing  alone,  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  service  when  all  the  rest  had  been  secured. 
When  things  were  brought  to  this  state,  he  began 
to  retreat.  Slowly,  and  facing  the  Turks,  he  de¬ 
scended  from  the  beina,  and  passing  through  the 
very  midst  of  them,  ascended  the  women’s  gallery, 
—  that  very  gallery  in  which  wo  were  then  stand¬ 
ing.  His  wonderful  intangibility  had  naturally 
produced  some  trepidation  among  his  pursuers; 
but  still  they  continued  to  follow  him.  The  wall 
that  closed  the  gallery  promised  them  at  last  an 
assured  capture.  But  when  they  were  on  his  heels, 
and  when  a  hand  appeared  to  be  actually  on  his 
shoulder,  the  grasp  closed  on  nothingness,  and  the 
priest  had  disappeared. 

“  This,”  added  Luigi,  “  is  the  spot  where  this  won- 
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derful  event  took  place.  That  cross  marks  it,  and 
will  continue  to  mark  it  till  the  time  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  shall  be  fulfilled.  Tlicn  that  same  priest  will 
reappear  and  once  more  celebrate  the  sacred  ‘  Lei- 
tourgia,’  and  the  Greek  empire  shall  be  re-estab¬ 
lished.” 

“And  who  was  the  priest?”  a-sked  one  of  the 
party ;  “  and  where  is  he  stopping  all  this  time  ?  ” 

“  He  was,”  said  Luigi,  too  completely  absorbed 
in  his  subject  to  notice  the  covert  sarcasm  of  the 
inquirer,  “  he  was  one  whose  coming  had  been  long 
predicted,  and  who  would  have  saved  the  empire 
at  the  very  last,  had  not  our  perversity  stood  in  the 
way.  The  holy  Gennadius  has  declared  it  so  to  be. 
But  he  has  left  behind  him  this  token,  and  while  it 
endures,  we  shall  continue  to  hope.” 

“  And  have  the  Turks  really  taken  measures  to 
obliterate  it  ?  ” 

“  They  have  done  so,  times  innumerable ;  but 
whether  they  cut  it  out  or  put  in  a  new  block  of 
marble,  their  labor  is  thrown  away,  and  the  em¬ 
blem  still  presents  itself.  They  have  now  grown 
wise  enough  to  let  it  alone;  and,  as  you  observe, 
the  gallery  is  nearly  deserted.  You  see  that  even 
Ali,  the  Kawas,  will  not  come  an  inch  nearer  than 
just  so  as  to  keep  us  in  sight.” 

And  true  enough  it  was.  Ali  had  called  a  halt 
at  the  entrance,  and  there  stood  awaiting  our  exit. 

Luigi  proceeded  to  explain  that  there  was  an  es¬ 
pecial  interest  about  this  legend  at  the  then  speak¬ 
ing.  He  informed  us  that  within  a  very  short  time 
previously  an  extraordinary  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  which  seemed  to  aflbrd  ground  for  expecting 
a  speedy  realizing  of  the  old  hope :  and  that  all  the 
Greeks  were  in  a  ferment  on  the  subject.  Into  the 
detail  of  this  occurrence  he  declined  to  enter  at 
the  moment,  saying  that  we  had  no  time  for  such 
recitals,  unless  we  were  willing  to  throw  away  half 
the  advantage  of  our  firman.  It  needed  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  penetration  to  see  that  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  bring  such  matters  fully  before  a  mixed 
company  of  travellers. 

Now  one  might  be  bound  to  say  that  Luigi  had 
never  read  Phranza,  nor  Ducas,  nor  so  much  as 
heard  of  Gibbon.  Yet  here  he  was,  bringing  up 
the  self  same  legend  which  they  report  as  having 

Prevailed  at  the  lamentable  epoch  in  question. 

'his  coincidence  was  a  strong  argument  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  a  national  faith.  We  read  of  a  prophecy 
that  “  The  Turks  should  enter  Constantinople,  and 
pursue  the  Christians  as  far  as  the  column  of  Con¬ 
stantine  in  the  square  before  Santa  Sophia;  but 
that  this  should  be  the  term  of  their  calamities ;  that 
an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  would  deliver  the  empire  with  that 
celestial  weapon  to  a  poor  man  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  column.  ‘  Take  this  sword,’  would  he  say,  ‘  and 
avenge  the  people  of  the  Ixird.’  At  these  animat¬ 
ing  words  the  Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  Greeks  would  drive  them  from  all  the  west, 
and  from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Per¬ 
sia.”  This  priest  had  evidently  taken  the  plaf.e  of 
the  angel  of  the  original  tradition.  Luigi’s  repro.ach- 
ful  admission  with  respect  to  the  national  perversity 
which  had  obstructed  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
was  well  grounded  on  fact.  It  was  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  people  might  retain  faith  in  the  pre¬ 
diction,  although  it  had  not  sufficed,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  avert  their  ruin.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  centuries  of  suffering  and  degr^ation  had  suf¬ 
ficiently  purified  them;  that  the  old  impediments 
had  now  been  removed. 


It  interested  me  much  to  hear  Luigi’s  story,  and 
I  could  not,  as  my  companions  of  the  moment  ap. 

fieared  to  do,  consign  it  to  the  limbo  of  mere  travel¬ 
ers’  marvels.  It  was  remarkable,  if  only  for  its  an¬ 
tiquity.  Besides,  there  was  the  cross  on  the  wall  of 
Santa  Sophia.  How  were  we  to  account  for  that 
undeniable  fact  ? 

Many  other  wonderful  sights  in  th.at  wonderful 
city  were  brought  before  us  that  day.  Every  place, 
I  think,  was  accessible  to  us  except  the  mosque  of 
Ayoub.  At  last  came  evening,  and  we  were  all  dis¬ 
persed  to  our  respective  domiciles.  I  sent  for  Luigi, 
and  asked  him  what  precise  ground  he  had  for  as¬ 
serting  that  any  recent  events  had  tended  to  affect 
any  hopes  of  the  Greeks  that  might  be  connected 
with  the  legend  of  this  morning. 

“  Signore,”  said  he,  “  these  are  matters  about 
which  one  does  not  willingly  converse  with  stran¬ 
gers  ;  but  since  you  inquire  I  will  tell  you  that  what 
has  happened  is  no  less  than  this  :  the'  priest  has  ap¬ 
peared  again.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  Not  with  my  own  eyes,  but  with  those  of  Pietro 
Basiliki.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Luigi,  by  seeing  with  an¬ 
other  man’s  eyes  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  your  excellency,  that  Pietro  is  a  man  of 
probity,  and  knows  not  the  way  of  deceit.  He  has 
given  me  so  lively  a  description  of  what  was  given 
to  him  .actually  to  behold,  that  I  have  had  it  set  be¬ 
fore  me  just  as  though  I  had  seen  it  myself.” 

“  And  Pietro,  a  man  of  common  sense  and  prob¬ 
ity,  avers  that  he  has  seen  this  priest  with  his  own 
proper  eyes  ?  ” 

“  He  does.”  , 

This  might  be  satisfactory  to  Luigi,  but  it  did  not 
content  me ;  it  did  not  constitute  him  an  actual 
witness.  I  knew  that  if,  in  after-days,  I  should  hap¬ 
ly  mention  the  account,  my  words  would  go  for 
little  unless  I  should  be  able  to  assert  that  I  had 
conversed  with  the  witness,  soi-disant  at  least,  of  the 
phenomena. 

I  therefore  determined  to  betake  myself  to  Pietro 
himself,  that,  be  the  storjf  worth  what  it  might,  it 
should  at  all  events  be  mine  at  first  hand.  I  ascer¬ 
tained  the  individual  in  question  to  be  a  shop-keeper 
in  Pera,  of  ^ood  repute  among  his  brethren,  and 
remarkable  for  his  urbanity  to  strangers.  Whether 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  receive  a  stranger  on 
such  an  errand  as  I  proposed  to  myself  is  doubtful. 
So  much  mockery  is  encountered  by  these  people 
from  travellers,  that  some  of  the  better  sort  lK*eome 
cautious,  and  unwilling  to  speak  out,  of  matters 
pertaining  to  their  religious  traditions.  It  must  be 
confessed  th.at  this  scepticism  of  travellers  is  not 
gratuitous  ;  it  has  been  evoked  by  the  tales  of  the 
Greeks  themselves.  However,  it  is  just  jiossible 
that  the  principle  of  not  taking  upon  trust  may 
have  been  carried  too  far. 

Luigi  kindly  enough  entered  into  my  anxiety. 
Having  satisfied  himself  touching  the  bond  fide  char¬ 
acter  of  my  proceedings,  he  gave  me  a  missive  to 
Pietro,  that  he  assured  me  would  make  all  right.  I 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak 
Greek,  as,  though  only  a  passing  visitor  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  I  had  been  much  in  Greece  ;  this  would  of 
itself  be  a  passport  to  Pietro’s  good-will.  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  Frank  Effendi  on  his  travels,  deeply 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  that 
edacity  was  recommended  to  my  new  friend’s  good 
offices. 

Pietro  proved  to  be  a  vendor  of  oil,  dwelling  in  a 
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remote  comer  of  Pera.  One  leM  preoccupied  than 
I  vaa  might  have  found  amusement  in  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  his  store.  To  look  on  those  mighty  pots 
was  to  go  back  to  the  dreams  of  boyhood,  —  to 
Morgiana  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  But  I  was 
anxious  to  catechise  my  man,  whom  I  descried  in 
the  dusky  background  of  his  shop,  and  I  therefore 
advanced  with  my  credentials. 

He  rose  respectfully  and  gracefully.  His  recep¬ 
tion  would  have  been  entirely  that  of  a  courteous 
gentleman,  had  it  not  been  for  that  tinge  of  servility 
which  even  well-bred  Greeks  contract  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Stamboul.  He  would  have  furnished  a 
strange  contrast  to  one  of  our  own  “  oil  and  Italian 
merchants.” 

Naturally  enough  his  first  idea  was  that  I  was  a 
brother  of  the  trade,  and  had  come  to  him  with  a 
commercial  object.  Tlie  letter  of  introduction,  j 
which  undeceived  him,  brought  a  change  over  the  | 
expression  of  his  face.  He  became  perceptibly  sol-  I 
emnized,  with,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  an  air  of  exal¬ 
tation  and  dignity,  lie  eyed  me  curiously  for  a 
minute  before  he  spoke  to  invite  me  to  enter  his 
house.  We  passed  into  the  kind  of  “  peristyle  ” 
that  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  most  of  the  well-to-do 
houses  in  this  quarter.  Of  course  wc  went  through 
the  indispensable  preliminaries  of  pipes  and  cotlce 
and  sweetmeats. 

Luigi  had  shown  his  knowledge  of  human  n.ature 
when  he  surmised  that  Pietro  would  be  a  more  will¬ 
ing  witness  when  examined  in  his  own  vernacular. 

I  might  have  beaten  about  the  bush  long  enough 
had  1  been  unskilled  in  Romaic ;  but  the  fact  of 
being  able  to  speak  the  language  was  evidence  of 
Philhellenism,  and  Pietro  soon  proved  communica¬ 
tive.  Ilis  story  was  wonderful  enough,  and,  if 
given  with  all  its  accessories,  would  be  long.  In 
substance  it  amounted  pretty  much  to  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

On  a  certain  night,  not  long  before  the  time  when 
my  informant  spoke,  Pietro  had  retired  to  rest,  after 
having  duly  secured  his  magazine.  Nothing  particu¬ 
lar  had  been  weighing  on  his  mind,  nor  was  he  con¬ 
stitutionally  fanciful.  The  house  was  buried  in  the 
stillness  of  the  hour,  and  he  himself  in  profound 
repose. 

A  knocking  at  the  outer  door  mingled  itself  with 
the  machinery  of  his  dreams,  .as  such  noises  will, 
before  they  thoroughly  rouse  the  sleeper.  At  last 
the  real  broke  through  the  eharmed  circle  of 
the  fantastical,  and  he  jumped  up,  thoroughly 
awake,  to  hear  the  same  noise  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals. 

The  event  was  extraordinary,  for  his  business 
scarcely  laid  him  open  to  night  summonings.  His 
first  notion  was  of  some  disaster.  Fires  are  notori¬ 
ously  common  iu  that  city,  and  he  thought  of  fire, 
but  failed  to  detect  by  sight  or  smell  any  token  of 
such  misfortune.  He  went  to  the  window,  whence  he 
was  able  to  look  down  at  the  door.  There  stood  a 
figure  in  the  door-way  that  was  evidently  that  of  a 
priest  or  kaloyer. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  cried  Pietro. 

“  Hasten,”  said  the  person,  “  descend,  and  it 
shall  Ijc  told  you  what  is  required  ” ;  and  without 
any  intermission  the  knocks  at  the  door  were  con¬ 
tinued. 

Ketro  was  unwilling  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and 
his  wife,  who  had  joined  him  in  his  look-out,  encour¬ 
aged  him  in  his  disinclination.  She  was  afraid  of 
this  strange  visitant. 

“  Go  away,  old  man,”  she  cried,  “  and  leave  us  in 


peace ;  let  us  slumber  to-night,  and  Pietro  shall  do 
your  bidding  in  the  morning.” 

The  man  looked  up  at  the  window,  full  in  their 
faces.  From  that  moment  there  was  no  more  hesi¬ 
tation  in  doing  his  bidding.  The  halo  of  some  inde¬ 
scribable  influence  was  aMut  him ;  the  woman  no 
lonMr  sought  to  retard  her  husband,  and  he  was 
ready  to  obey.  What  his  face  was  like  they  could 
not  say ;  but  it  conveyed  to  them  an  idea  of  majesty 
and  mectness  for  command. 

Pietro  descended  to  admit  the  kaloyer. 

“  What  is  it,  most  reverend  papas,  that  you  re¬ 
quire  ?  ” 

“  Fill  me,”  he  replied,  “  a  measure  of  such  an  oil, 
.and  follow  me.” 

Now  this  oil  is  of  a  kind  only  used  in  religious 
services ;  it  is,  I  believe,  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
generally  termed  opobal^mum. 

Pietro  proceeded  to  execute  the  mandate  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  the  priestly  visitant  remaining 
the  while  outside. 

He  filled  the  required  measure  of  oil  on  his  shoid- 
der,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  proceed  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  priest.  They  sallied  forth  into  the 
night,  bearing  no  lanterns,  and  got  past  unchal¬ 
lenged  by  the  watch,  (who,  be  it  observed,  appre¬ 
hend  all  persons  abroad  at  night  without  lanterns,) 
and  so  passed  on  till  they  came  down  to  the  waters 
of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Here  a  caique  was  awaiting  them,  and  into  it  they 
entered.  Pietro  could  say  nothing  about  the  rower, 
except  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  caique-dji.  He 
was  too  much  perturbed  in  spirit  to  take  clear  notes 
of  passing  occurrences.  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
Stamboul  side,  a  sense  of  consolation  stole  over  him. 
Who  and  what  his  companion  might  be  he  could 
not  say,  but  fie  felt  that  they  were  on  an  errand  of 
good. 

They  stepped  on  shore,  and  pursued  the  direct 
way  to  Santa  Sophia.  No  one  interfered  with  them, 
and  they  entered.  To  the  astonishment  of  Pietro  it 
was  lighted  up  and  thronged  with  worshippers,  but 
they  were  not  such  .os  were  wont  to  be  found  there¬ 
in.  They  were  Christians,  and  the  symbols  were 
Christian  that  everywhere  met  his  eye.  The  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  arranged  in  due  order,  the  priests  were 
officiating,  and  as  he  entered  the  full-toned  choir 
was  chanting  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  Some  one 
took  from  him  the  vessel  that  he  was  carrying,  and 
he  no  longer  saw  the  kaloyer  who  had  brought  him 
to  the  temple. 

The  service  w.os  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
splendor,  and  when  the  concluding  sentences  had 
been  uttered,  the  throng  began  to  depart.  With 
them  Pietro  left  the  church,  and  made  his  way 
down  to  the  place  where  the  caique  h.ad  been  left. 
There  he  found  it,  but  without  the  boatman,  and  so 
he  passed  back  to  Pera  and  to  his  own  house,  where 
he  found  his  wife  waiting  his  arrival,  and  anxious  for 
his  history. 

This  is  in  substance  the  story.  It  is,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  extraordinary ;  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  matter-of-fact  evidence  of  the 
cross  left  within  the  edifice  of  Santa  Sophia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Pietro’s  comment  on  this 
adventure,  and  the  comment  of  all  those  who  treated 
it  as  a  reality,  should  have  been  an  assertion  that 
the  foretold  monk  was  about  to  return,  and  that  the 
Greek  polity  and  dynasty  were  about  to  be  re-es¬ 
tablished  on  the  Bosphorus.  Regarding  the  story, 
as  wo  do,  from  a  distance,  morally  and  topically,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  the  account  should  nave  met 
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a  wide  acceptance.  But  we  cannot  be  severe  on 
their  credulity.  The  marvellous  phenomenon  on  the 
wall  still  meets  their  eye  and  maintains  a  protest 
against  the  present  usurjiation.  Should  a  foreigner 
seek  to  explain  away  the  vision  of  Pietro,  they 
would  beg  him,  in  the  6rst  instance,  to  account  for 
the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face.  How  comes  it  to 
pass  that  that  symbol  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  walls  of  Santa  Sophia  ? 


YANKEE  HUMOR. 

There  are  persons  so  destitute  of  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  that  they  cannot  make  merry,  have  no  ear  for 
a  jest,  no  eye  for  the  “  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of 
things,”  no  heart  to  rejoice  in  it.  And  the  puritani¬ 
cal  spirit  would  fain  have  human  nature  re-formed 
and  re-stamped  according  to  this  dull  and  dismal 
pattern  ;  would,  in  truth,  make  this  life  a  prepara¬ 
tory  process  to  fit  us  for  a  smileless  eternity,  and 
begin  by  trying  to  paralyze  the  risible  muscle  of  the 
human  face.  But  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  men 
have  not  been  of  this  type ;  they  could  laugh  as  well 
as  weep,  and  they  lived  in  fuller  perfection  of  spiritu¬ 
al  health.  The  deepest  seers  have  frequently  been 
the  men  who  not  only  felt  the  seriousness  of  life,  but 
who  also  saw  the  province  of  humor  as  a  pleasant 
reconciler  of  opposites,  and  who  bore  their  lot  and 
wrought  their  work  in  a  brave  spirit.  The  most 
earnest,  we  do  not  mean  the  grimmest,  of  men,  have 
had  the  keenest  sense  of  fun. 

We  will  not  propose  to  define  the  nature  of  hu¬ 
mor,  nor  to  discuss,  metaphysically  or  philosophical¬ 
ly,  the  difference  betwixt  wit  and  humor ;  but  as 
we  shall  have  to  use  terms  with  some  distinction  of 
meaning,  we  may  indicate  by  a  few  examples  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  and  use  them.  When 
Curran  was  asked  by  a  brother  lawyer,  “  Do  you 
see  anything  ridiculous  in  this  wig  V  ”  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Nothing  but  the  head  !  ”  that  was  wit.  And 
when  Scott  describes  the  inmates  of  Cleikum  Inn, 
in  “  St.  Ronan’s  Well,”  who  thought  they  had  seen 
the  ghost  of  a  murdered  man,  we  get  humor,  the 
root  of  which  lies  far  deeper  in  human  nature.  He 
says  that  two  maidens  took  refuge  in  their  bedroom, 
whilst  the  humi>-backed  postilion  fled  like  wind  in¬ 
to  the  stable,  and  with  professional  instinct  began  in 
his  terror  to  saddle  a  horse.  This  was  his  most  natu¬ 
ral  refuge  from  the  supernatural ;  a  touch  of  humor 
at  which  we  smile  gravely,  if  at  all.  When  Hood 
describes  a  fool  whoso  height  of  folly  constitutes  his 
own  monument,  he  calls  him 

“  a  column  of  fop, 

A  lighthouse  without  tny  light  a-top.” 

That  is  wit.  But  when  Chaucer  describes  the  fox 
as  desirous  of  capturing  the  cock,  and  trying  to  flat¬ 
ter  him  into  singing  by  telling  him  how  his  respected 
father  used  to  sing,  and  put  his  heart  so  much  into 
his  song  that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  by 
this  means  gets  poor  chanticleer  to  imitate  his  father 
and  sing  and  shut  his  eyes  also,  whereupon  the  fox 
pounces  upon  him  and  bears  him  off,  —  that  is  hu¬ 
mor;  a  sort  of  shut-eyed  humor  quite  irresistible. 
Again,  we'  have  wit  when  Jerrold  defines  dogmatism 
as  “  puppyism  come  to  maturity.”  But  we  get  at 
humor  when  Panurge,  in  his  mortal  fear  of  ship¬ 
wreck,  cries,  “  Would  to  heaven  that  I  were  safe  on 
dry  land  with  (we  presume,  to  make  quite  sure  of 
his  footing)  somehony  kicking  me.” 

The  strokes  of  wit  which  are  most  delightfully  sur¬ 
prising  are  often  the  most  evanescent.  A  flash,  and 


all  is  over.  You  must  be  very  much  on  the  qui  vice 
to  see  by  its  lightning,  or  you  may  find  yourself  in 
a  similar  predicament  to  that  of  the  poor  fly  which 
turned  awut  after  its  head  was  off  to  fnd  it  out. 
Not  so  with  humor.  It  does  not  cut  you  short 
It  is  for  “  keeping  it  up.”  Wit  gives  you  a  nod  in 
passing,  but  with  humor  you  are  at  home.  Wit  is 
a  later  societary  birth.  Humor  was  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  are  persons  who  have  a  sense  of  humor 
to  whom  the  pranks  of  wit  are  an  impertinence. 
The  true  account  of  Sydney  Smith’s  joke  respect¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  trepanning  a  Scotsman  is,  th« 
the  Scotch  have  the  pawkiest  appreciation  of  humor, 
but  do  not  so  plentifully  produce  or  care  so  much 
for  mere  wit. 

In  its  lowest  range  humor  can  produce  its  effects 
with  means  most  slight  and  simple.  Indeed,  it  is 
here  as  it  is  in  art,  we  sometimes  admire  all  the 
more,  and  are  apt  to  overrate  results,  on  account  of 
the  insignificance  of  the  means  employed.  A  good 
deal  of  what  is'ealled  American  humor  has  been 
produced  in  this  lower  mental  range.  It  is  not  much 
beyond  that  which  is  uttered  nightly  by  the  gallerv 
“  gods  ”  of  our  theatres,  or  daily  by  some  village 
humorist,  who  is  noted  locally  for  his  ludicrous  pe^ 
ceptions  and  unctuous  sayings.  Artemus  Ward’s 
“  How  goes  it  old  Sweetness,  said  I  ?  ”  is  precisely 
on  a  par  with  the  humor  of  English  canal  boatmen. 
Like  the  Scotch,  the  Americans  have  more  humor 
than  wit.  Their  writers  would  not  shine  brilliantly 
in  company  with  such  men  as  Hood,  Lamb,  Sydney 
Smith,  or  Jerrold.  But  the  humor  is  many-sided, 
quaint,  and  characteristic,  ranging  from  the  dryly 
demure  to  the  uproariously  extravagant. 

The  Yankee  character  is  in  itself  an  exceedingly 
humorous  compound.  “  A  strange  hybrid.  Indeed, 
did  circumstance  beget  here  in  the  new  world  upon 
the  old  Puritan  stock,  and  the  earth  never  before 
saw  such  mystic  practicalism,  such  niggard  geniality, 
such  calculating  fanaticism,  such  cast-iron  enthusi¬ 
asm,  such  scur-faced  humor,  such  close-fisted  gener¬ 
osity.”  The  Yankee  will  make  a  living  out  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  anywhere.  Ills  ingenuity  is  just  the 
most  certain  lever  for  removing  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles  from  his  path.  ' 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if  a  Yankee  was  ship-  1 
■wrecked  overnight  on  an  unknown  island,  he  would  ] 
be  going  round  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  trying  ■ 
to  sell  maps  to  the  inhabitants.  “  Put  him,”  says 
Lowell,  “  on  Juan  Fernandez,  and  he  would  make 
a  spelling-book  first  and  a  salt-pan  afterwards.”  A 
long,  hard  warfare  with  necessity  has  made  him  one 
of  the  handiest,  shiftiest,  thriftiest  of  mortals.  In 
trading,  he  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  keenest 
shrewdness.  He  will  be  sure  to  do  business  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  seciiiis  a  profit 
also.  This  propensity  is  portrayed  in  the  story  of 
Sain  Jones ;  that  worthy,  we  are  told,  called  at  the 
store  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  with  an  egg  in  his  hand,  and 
wanted  to  “  dicker  ”  it  for  a  <larning-needle.  This 
done,  he  a-sks  Mr.  Brown  if  he  is  n’t  “going  to 
tre.Tt  ?  ”  “  What,  on  that  trade  ?  ”  “  Certainly ;  a 
trade  is  a  trade,  big  or  little.”  “Well,  what  will 
you  have  ?  ”  “A  glass  of  wine,”  said  Jones.  The 
wine  was  poured  out,  and  Jones  remarked  that  he 
referred  his  wine  with  an  egg  in  it.  The  store- 
eeper  handed  to  him  the  identical  egg  which  he 
had  just  changed  for  the  darning-needle.  On 
breaking  it,  Jones  discovered  that  the  egg  had  two 
yolks.  Says  he,  “Look  here, — you  must  give  me 
another  darning-needle !  ”  Or  to  relate  one  other 
veracious  history :  — 
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“  ‘  Reckon  I  could  n’t  drive  a  trade  with  you  to-day, 
Square,’  said  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Yankee  pcdler, 
as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a  merchant  in  St.  Louis. 

“  ‘  I  reckon  you  calculate  about  right,  for  you  can’t 
noways.’ 

“  ‘  Wall,  I  guess  you  need  n’t  git  huffy  ’bcout  it. 
Now,  here ’s  a  dozen  giiiooinc  razor-strops,  —  wuth  two 
dollars  and  a  half :  you  may  hav  ’em  for  two  dollars.’ 

“  ‘  I  tell  you  I  don’t  want  any  of  your  traps,  so  you 
may  as  well  be  going  along.’ 

“  ‘  Wall,  now,  look  here.  Square.  I  ’ll  bet  you  five 
dollars  that  if  you  make  me  an  offer  for  them  ’ere  strops, 
we  ’ll  hev  a  trade  yet.’ 

“  ‘  Done,’  said  the  merchant,  and  he  staked  the  mon¬ 
ey.  ‘  Now,'  says  he,  chaflSngly,  ‘  I  ’ll  give  you  sixpence 
for  the  strops.’ 

“  ‘  'I'hey  're  your  ’n !  ’  said  the  Yankee,  as  ho  quietly 
pocketed  the  stakes !  '  But,’  continued  he,  after  a  little 
reflection,  and  with  a  burst  of  frankness,  ‘  I  calculate  a 
joke ’s  a  joke ;  and  if  you  don’t  want  them  stroiis,  I  ’ll 
trade  back.’  The  merchant  looked  brighter.  ‘  You  ’re 
not  so  biul  a  chap,  after  all,’  said  he.  ‘  Here  are  your 
strops,  —  give  me  the  money.’  ‘There  it  is,’  said  the 
Yankee,  as  he  took  the  strops  and  handed  back  the  six¬ 
pence.  ‘  A  trade  is  a  trade,  and  a  bet  is  a  bet.  Next 
time  you  trade  with  that  ere  sixpence,  don’  you  buy 
razor-strops.’  ” 

The  Yankee,  however,  unlike  the  Jew  or  the 
Greek,  has  a  soft  place  in  this  hard  business  nature ; 
there  is  a  blind  side  to  this  wide-awake  character ; 
he  may  be  “  bamboozled  ”  through  his  better  feel¬ 
ings.  And,  strangest  thing  of  all,  this  acutest  of 
creatures,  is  just  the  first  to  be  taken  in  by  words. 
Wp  might  have  fancied  that  a  people  so  full  of 
shrewdest  mother-wit,  and  so  matter-of-fact,  would 
easily  sec  through  pretence,  and  sham,  and  snuffle. 

“  ’T  is  odd,”  says  Emerson,  “  that  our  people 
ihould  have,  not  water  on  the  hrain,  but  a  little  gas 
there.  Can  it  be  that  the  American  forest  has  re- 
fireshed  some  weeds  of  old  Pictish  barbarism  just 
ready  to  die  out,  —  the  love  of  the  scarlet  feather, 
of  beads  and  tinsel  ?  The  English  have  a  plain 
taste.  Pretension  is  the  foible  especially  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.”  But  surely  the  boasting  and  buffoonery 
that  is  tolerated  on  American  platforms,  and  in 
American  papers,  cannot  all  be  seriously  swallowed 
by  the  masses  that  pretend  to  believe  in  it.  Surely  1 
it  must  be  to  a  great  extent  another  form  taken  by 
the  national  humor.  Naturally  enough,  human  na¬ 
ture  likes  to  see  itself  look  grand,  and  next  to  seeing 
this,  we  should  suppose  the  greatest  pleasure  is  hear¬ 
ing  it  And  the  Americans  “  must  be  cracked  up,” 
and  patriotically  and  institutionally  tickled  ;  so  it 
looks  as  if  speakers  and  Ibtencrs  had  tacitly  leagued 
to  keep  the  thing  going,  and  that  whilst  the  speaker 
or  writer  distributed  “  buncombe  ”  and  bahlenlash, 
the  listeners  accepted  it  with  the  proper  twinkle  of 
the  eye  and  the  nod  of  understanding.  What  but 
a  suppressed  sense  of  humor  in  both  speaker  and 
auditors  could  possibly  have  carried  off  such  a  speech 
as  that  attributed  to  VVebster:  — 

“  Men  of  Rochester,  I  am  glad  to  sec  yon ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  sec  vour  uoble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  your 
falls,  which  I  am  told  arc  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  'riiat  is  a  very  interesting  fact.  Gentlemen, 
Rome  had  her  Cmsar,  her  Scipio,  her  Brutns,  but  Rome 
in  her  proudest  days  had  never  a  waterfall  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  !  Gentlemen,  Greece  had  her  Peri¬ 
cles,  her  Demosthenes,  and  her  Socrates,  but  Greece  in 
her  palmiest  days  neveii  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  !  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on.  No  people 
ever  lost  their  liberties  who  had  a  waterfall  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high !  " 

The  kind  of  humor  (such  as  it  is)  to  which  this  be¬ 


longs  has  been  named  by  the  Americans  themselves 
as  liiijh  /alutin. 

We  are  told  that  there  was  a  paper  in  Cincinnati 
which  was  very  much  given  to  “  high  falutin  ”  on 
the  subject  of  “  this  great  country,”  until  a  rival 
pajter  somewhat  modified  its  continual  bounce  with 
the  following  burlesque :  — 

“  This  is  a  glorious  country !  It  has  longer  rivers 
and  more  of  them,  and  they  are  muddier  and  deeper, 
and  run  faster,  and  rise  higher,  and  make  more  noise, 
and  fall  lower,  and  do  more  damage  than  anybody  clse’s 
rivers.  It  has  more  lakes,  and  they  arc  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  clearer,  and  wetter  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  Our  rail-cars  arc  bigger,  and  run  faster,  and 
pitch  off  the  track  oftencr,  and  kill  more  people  than  aU 
other  rail-cars  in  this  and  every  other  country.  Oar 
steamboats  carry  bigger  loads,  are  longer  and  broader, 
burst  their  boilers  oftencr,  and  send  up  their  passengers 
higher,  and  the  captains  swear  harder  than  steamboat 
ca])tains  in  any  other  country.  Our  men  are  bigger, 
and  longer,  and  thicker;  can  light  harder  and  faster, 
drink  more  mean  whiskey,  chow  more  bad  tobacco,  and 
spit  more,  and  spit  farther  than  in  any  other  country. 
Our  ladies  are  richer,  prettier,  dress  finer,  spend  more 
money,  break  more  hearts,  wear  bigger  hoops,  shorter 
dres.ses,  and  kick  np  the  devil  generally  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  all  other  ladies  in  all  other  countries.  Our 
children  squall  louder,  grow  faster,  get  too  expansive 
fur  their  pantaloons,  and  become  twenty  years  old  sooner 
by  some  muntbs  than  any  other  children  of  any  other 
country  on  the  earth." 

This,  however,  which  is  meant  to  be  a  satire,  can 
be  equalled  in  expression  and  excelled  in  sentiment 
from  the  ordinary  literature  of  America  written 
with  a  seriousness  not  meiint  to  be  absurd. 

An  article,  entitled  “  Are  we  a  Good-looking  Peo¬ 
ple  ?  ”  appeared  in  “  Putnam’s  Monthly  Magazine,” 
March,  1853,  the  writer  of  which  maintains  that 
John  Bull  won’t  do;  he  “must  be  done  over  again” 
on  the  Yankee  model  of  humanity.  “  Jonathan 
may  be  described  as  the  finishing  model  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  of  which  John  Bull  is  the  rough  cast.” 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  American  ladies  surpass  all 
other  women.  American  “  notabilities  are  better 
looking  than  most  notabilities  elsewhere.”  Ameri¬ 
can  “  crowds,  and  public  gatherings,  and  throned 
streets,  show  the  best-looking  aggregate  of  humanity, 
male  and  female,  in  the  world.”  To  show  how  much 
superior  in  stature  the  Americans  are,  he  says  : 
“  Put  Lord  John  Russell  and  Daniel  Webster  back 
to  back,  and  mark  hoic  the  Americam  overtop  their 
English  relatives.”  The  American  “  features  are 
more  sharply  chiselled  than  in  any  other  people,” 
and  their  “  foreheads  are  higher  and  wider.”  In 
expression  (he  does  not  mean  language)  “  the 
Americans  surpass  every  other  people.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  common  face  of  America  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  in  the  world.”  He  concludes  that 
“  man  has  never  had  so  fair  a  chance  as  in  Amer¬ 
ica,” —  not  only  of  living  in  the  world  or  of  diversi¬ 
fying  his  way  of  going  out  of  it,  but  he  emphatically 
asserts  that,  until  the  American  woman  was  formed, 
or  re-formed,  man  had  never  had  but  half  a  chance 
of  coming  into  the  world.  “/<  ts  easier,  say  the 
tniflicives,  to  come  into  this  world  of  America  than 
any  other  world  extant.” 

As  a  matter  of  choice  we  prefer  the  humor  of  the 
serious  writing  to  that  of  the  intentional  parody. 
It  is  ever  the  most  provocative  of  mirth  when  the 
humor  produces  its  effects  with  unconsciousness  of 
manner.  Many  writers  a.«sume  this  look  and  atti¬ 
tude,  and  thus  render  their  droller}’  all  the  drier. 
But  they  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  man  who 
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does  not  know  that  he  is  making  fun  all  the  while 
he  is  so  much  in  earnest,  and  whose  jokes  are  too 
subtle  for  his  own  perception.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  laughable  aspects  of  American  humor. 

Agtun,  the  Yankee  character  has  presented  to 
the  world  a  fresh  complexity  of  the  great  human 
problem.  Hitherto  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  boasting  and  doing  were  almost  in¬ 
compatible.  And  here  is  a  nation  of  boasters  who 
can  act  as  vigorously  as  they  can  brag ;  who  can 
keep  up  a  lusty  crow  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances,  go  on  telling  the  world  what  they 
mean  to  do,  and  be  as  good  as  their  word  in  the  end. 
The  Yankees  can  both  brag  and  hold  fast  Of 
course  it  was  not,  even  with  them,  the  great  boast¬ 
ers  that  did  the  real  work.  Their  fighting-men 
were  comparatively  silent ;  they  did  not  spend  their 
breath  in  words,  but  put  it  into  blows.  The  burden 
was  borne,  the  success  attained,  by  those  who  knew 
how  to  put  the 

“  Bllcnt  rhyme, 

Tnrixt  upright  Will  and  downright  Action  ^  ; 

men  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

“  Word*,  tf  you  keop  them,  psy  their  keep, 

But  gabble  *8  IIm  short  cut  to  ruin  ; 

It  *8  gratis  (gaU  half-price),  hut  cheap 
At  no  rate,  if  it  hinders  doln*.** 

Still,  the  national  character  includes  these  two 
extremes ;  thus  creating  that  congrnity  out  of  the 
incon^uous  which  is  so  great  and  eflective  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  humor. 

One  of  the  earliest,  most  obvious,  and  most  easily 
illustrated  characteristics  of  Yankee  humor  is  its 
lusty  hyperbole  and  power  of  boundless  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  is  great  in  “throwing  the  hatchet,”  and 
“  pitching  it  strong  ” ;  mighty  in  drawing  the  “  long¬ 
bow*  for  a  flight  unparalleled.  In  this  respect  it 
shows  some  traits  of  kinship  to  the  old  Norse  hu¬ 
mor,  with  its  immeasurable  broad  grins  and  huge, 
uncontrollable  laughters.  We  catch  a  far-off  echo 
from  the  back  woods  of  the  new  world  of  that  Brob- 
dingnagian  humor  which  once  delighted  the  Norse¬ 
men  in  the  old.  Tlie  story-tellers  are  not  the  sim¬ 
ple  men  of  the  Sagas;  they  have  acquired  a  few 
more  “  wrinkles  ”  of  knowledge ;  the  laugh  has  lost 
somewhat  of  the  old  hearty  ring ;  the  imagination 
is  seldom  sublime ;  still,  we  recognize  the  instinct  of 
race  working  on  and  asserting  itself;  and  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  time,  and  change,  and  shape,  we  find  an 
aflinity  here  to  the  broad  humor  of  the  blithe  Norse¬ 
men. 

We  can  trace  certain  types  of  Norse  humor  in 
some  of  the  Y'ankee  stories.  Also  in  expression 
there  is  yet  a  speaking  likeness.  At  the  gate  of 
.  Utgard,  says  the  Norseman,  you  found  it  so  high 
th.at  “  you  had  to  strain  your  neck  bending  back  to  sec 
to  the  top  !  ”  In  the  Norse  tales  we  have  a  character 
who  listens  anil  listens  until  “  his  ears  are  Jit  to  Jail 
off!  ”  Another  is  in  such  a  passion  he  “  docs  not 
know  which  leg  to  stand  upon.”  Another  has  such  a 
bush  of  beard  that  the  birds  come  and  build  tlieir 
nests  in  it.  Speaking  of  a  very  long  distance,  the 
North  Wind  attempts'  to  indicate  it  by  saying  that 
“  once  in  his  life  he  blew  an  aspen  leaf  thither,  but  it 
made  him  so  tired  he  could  not  blow  a  puff  for  ever 
so  many  days  afer."  And  surely  the  American 
Eagle,  of  which  we  hear  such  astounding  things, 
must  be  one  with  that  great  Giant  of  the  Edda,  who 
sits  “  at  the  end  of  the  world  in  eagle's  shape,  and  when 
he  flaps  his  wings  all  the  winds  come  that  blow  upon 
man.” 

This  tendency  to  humorous  exaggeration  has  run 


to  riot  in  the  Y'ankee  mind,  es^cially  in  that  wlfich 
is  a  dweller  somewhere  “  down  East  ”  or  “  out  West,* 

In  comparison  with  its  faculty  for  “  stretching  it " 
when  “  spinning  a  yam,”  the  “  going  in  for  it,”  the 
“  piling  of  it  up,”  the  Norse  originals  are  left  far  be¬ 
hind.  In  no  domain  does  it  “  go-a-head  ”  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  in  “  running  a  rig  ”  with  that  species  of 
humor  which  depends  on  enormous  lying  for  it, 
success.  Something  vast  in  this  way  might  Lave 
been  anticipated  from  a  people  born  and  bound  to 
“  whip  all  creation  ”;  the  children  of  “  Nature  and  of 
Freedom,”  half  horse  and  half  alligator,  with  a  dash  ' 
of  earthquake,  whose  country  is  bounded  “  on  the  ! 
East  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  North  by  Aurora  i 
Borealis,  on  the  West  by  the  setting  Sun,  and  on  I 
the  South  by  the  Day  of  Judgment.”  The  geogra-  \ 
phy  has  been  too  much  for  the  brain.  Thus  we  meet  ' 
with  a  Yankee  in  England  who  is  afraid  of  taking  i 
his  usual  morning  walk  lest  he  should  step  off  the  ^ 
edge  of  the  country.  Another,  who  Lad  been  to  j 
Europe,  when  asked  if  he  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
said  he  guessed  they  did  come  over  some  risin  j 
greound.  \ 

It  is  related  of  one  of  this  class  which  nothin"  ' 
astonishes,  nothing  ujvsets,  that  ho  wanted  to  send  a  i 
message  by  telegraph,  something  like  a  thousand  : 
miles,  and  on  being  informed  that  it  would  take  ten  , 
minutes  said  he  could  n’t  wait. 

Akin  to  which  is  the  stor^’  told  by  Mr.  Howells,  ■ 
in  his  recent  work  on  Venetian  Life,  of  a  “sharp,  I 
bustling,  go-.aliead  Yankee,”  who  rushed  into  the 
Armenian  convent  one  morning  rubbing  Lis  hapds, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  show  him  all  they  : 
could  in  Jive  minutes.  Tlie  Yankees  pride  them-  ' 
selves  on  this  trait  of  their  character.  They  con-  ! 
sider  themselves  much  quicker  and  “  cuter  ”  than  ' 
the  slow,  unwieldy  English.  Mr.  Hawthorne  found  j 
one  of  his  consolations  in  this  fact.  AV'e  have  never  j 
heard,  however,  what  became  of  that  particularly  1 
acute  child  (Yankee  of  course)  who  left  his  home  j 
and  native  parish  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  be-  j 
cause  he  was  given  to  understand  that  his  parents  in-  ' 
tended  to  call  him Caleb.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  ' 
that  so  precociously  sensitive  an  advanced  intellect  I 
was  soon  snuffed  out. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  Yankee  humor  really  worthy  of  the 
Norse  imagination.  It  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  with¬ 
in  one  step  of  the  sublime.  A  traveller  called  at  an 
hotel  in  Albany,  and  asked  the  waiter  lor  a  bootjack. 

“  What  for  V  ”  said  the  astonished  waiter.  “  To  take 
off  my  boots.”  “  Jabers  what  a  fut !  ”  the  waiter 
remarked,  as  he  surveyed  the  monstrosity,  for  the 
man  had  an  enormous  foot.  At  length,  we  may  say  ’ 
at  full  length,  he  gave  it  iis  his  opinion  that  there 
wasn’ t  a  bootjack  in  all  creation  of  any  use  for  a 
“  fut  ”  like  that,  and  if  the  traveller  wanted  “  them 
arc  ”  boots  off  be  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  fork 
in  the  road  to  get  them  off. 

The  Yankee  also  too  keenly  follows  out  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  embarrassment  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self.  To  take  a  recent  illustration  of  this  tendency, 
a  Pittsburg  paper  st.utes  that  a  melancholy  case  of 
self-murder  occuiTcd  on  Sunday,  near  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  schedule  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  was  found  in  the  victim’s  left  boot :  — 

“  I  married  a  widow  who  had  a  grown-up  daughter. 
My  father  visited  our  house  very  often,  fell  in  love  with 
my  Btc]>-daughtcr  and  married  her.  So  my  father  be¬ 
came  my  son-in-law,  and  my  step-daughter  my  mother, 
because  site  was  my  fathers  wife.  Some  time  aftcr- 
wa'.ir'  iry  wife  had  a  son,  — he  was  my  father’s  brother- 
i:;-law  aid  my  unele,  for  he  was  the  brother  of  my  step- 
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mother.  My  fiither's  wife  i.  o.  my  step-daughter,  had 
also  a  son :  he  was  of  course,  iiiy  brother,  and  in  the  mean 
time  my  grandchild,  for  he  was  the  son  of  my  daughter. 
Mv  wife  was  my  grandmother,  because  she  was  my 
mother’s  mother.  I  was  my  wife’s  husband  and  grand- 
ehild  at  the  same  time.  And  as  the  husband  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  grandmother  is  his  grandfather,  I  was  my  own 
grandfather.” 

It  may  have  been  “  out  West  ”  that  the  thieves 
were  so  “  smart  ”  they  stole  a  felled  walnut-tree  in 
tlie  night-time  ;  drew  the  log  right  slick  out  of  the 
bark,  and  left  the  five  watchers  sitting  fast  asleep 
astride  the  rind !  Kentucky  must  have  the  credit 
for  tliat  wonderful  curative  ointment,  wliich  was  so 
eiTective  that  when  a  dog’s  tail  had  been  cut  otT,  they 
had  only  to  apply  the  ointment,  whereupon  a  new 
tail  instantly  sprouted ;  and  a  youngster,  with  a 
genuine  Yankee  turn  of  thought,  picked  up  the  ohl 
tail  and  tried  the  ointment  upon  it,  when  it  grew  I 
into  a  second  dog,  so  like  the  other  that  no  one  could 
tell  which  was  which. 

There  is  just  a  smile  of  this  kind  of  humor  in  a 
story  told  of  two  Yankees  on  meeting ;  the  one  said, 

“  How  are  you,  old  Ben  Bussell !  ”  “  Come  now,” 

says  the  other,  “  I  ’ll  bet  you  I  ain’t  any  older  than 
you !  'Tell  us  what  is  the  earliest  recollection  that 
you  have  ?  ”  “  Well,”  says  he,  looking  back  intently 
through  the  mists  of  memory,  “  the  very  first  thing 
th."it  I  can  remember  is  hearing  people  say,  ,as  you 
went  by.  There  tjoes  old  Ben  Russell!”  Holmes 
has  neatly  bottled  a  Hash  of  this  lightning,  and  put 
it  into  verse. 

“  Rudolph,  professor  of  the  headsman’s  trade. 

Alike  wtis  famous  for  his  arm  and  blade. 

One  day  a  prisoner  Justice  hail  to  kill, 

Knelt  at  the  block  to  ttnt  the  artist’s  skill. 

Ban?-nrmed.  swart-visaffoil,  gaunt  and  shagpy»browed, 

Rudolph  the  headsman  rose  above  the  crowd, 

Ills  falchion  lightened  with  a  sudden  gleam, 

As  the  pilh*’!*  armor  fla.^hes  in  the  stream. 

He  sheathed  his  blade  *,  he  turneil  as  if  to  go ; 

The  victim  knelt,  sti/l  waiting  for  tkf.  blow. 

*  Why  strikest  not  ?  Perform  thy  munlerous  act,’ 

The  prisoner  said.  {Hut  voice  wcu  xligbtly  craekedJ) 

*  Friend,  I  have  struck,’  the  artist  straight  replied  ; 

‘  W  lit  but  one  moment,  and  yourself  decide.* 

lie  held  his  snulf-box  —  *  Now  then,  if  you  pleas*  !  * 

Th‘5  prisoner  snifTed,  and  with  a  crashing  sneeze, 

Off  his  head  tumbled  —  bowled  along  the  floor  — 

Bounced  down  the  steps  ;  the  prisoner  said  no  more.^ 

The  Americans  are  rich  in  specimens  of  wliat  we 
may  call  the  humors  of  character,  though,  we 
should  imagine,  these  are  much  droller  in  lile  than 
the  dried  samples  we  have  gathered  up  in  books. 

A  complicated  case  was  ratlier  nicely'  met  hj'  an 
American  preacher,  who  owned  half  of  a  negro 
slave,  and  who  used  in  his  prayers  to  supplicate  the 
blessings  of  heaven  on  his  house,  his  family,  his  Land, 
and/ds  half  of  Pompey. 

The  late  President  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  one 
particular  form  of  Yankee  humor,  whicli  consists  of 
telling  a  little  allegoric.al  story' pat  to  the  purpose, 
and  pointedly'  illnstr.ative  of  some  present  dilliculty. 
lie  h.ad  a  large  fund  of  ])ersonal  humor,  by'  the  aid 
of  wliich  his  other  self  often  took  refuge  behind  the 
mask  that  has  a  hro.ad  grin  on  it.  In  this  way  he 
w.Ts  enabled  to  pan-y'  many  olistinate  questionings 
which  pressed  inopportunely  upon  him.  No  one 
ever  had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  humors  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  but  it  is  evident  th.at  his  grim  jests 
and  strange  mirth  were  only  deep  sadness  in  other 
shapes  ;  bubbles  from  the  troubled  depths.  lie  was 
by  no  means  author  of  all  the  sayings  attributed  to 
him.  Some  of  these  are  oliler  than  ne  himself  was. 
Many  were  well  known  before  he  made  use  of  them 
and  re-stamped  them  for  a  quicker  and  wider  cir¬ 


culation.  Of  this  class  was  his  story  of  the  man 
who  would  not  change  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream,  applied  by  him  as  an  argument  against 
changing  his  Cabinet  at  a  peculiar  time.  His 
favorite  illustration  of  a  round  peg  in  a  square 
hole,  by  which  he  indicated  a  man  who  did  not  fit 
his  place,  is  one  of  Sydney  Smith’s  happy  markings- 
ofT.  It  occurs  at  least  twice  in  the  course  of  his 
“  Letters.”  And  this  reminds  as  that  various  stories 
collected  in  “  American  Wit  and  Humor  ”  have 
already  seen  much  service  in  the  old  world  before 
they  were  transplanted.  One  of  these  belongs 
originally  to  Partridge,  the  Almanac  Maker,  and  it 
has  been  applied  to  David  Ditson. 

Curiously  enough  we  find  cited  as  a  sample  of 
American  humor  a  description  of  a  man  who  had 
fallen  in  love  and  been  wrecked  on  the  coral  reefs, 
namely,  of  a  woman’s  red  lips.  And  in  a  quaint 
old  English  love-poem,  probably  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wc  find  the  idea  in  these  lines :  — 

“  Tell  me  not  of  your  itarrie  eye*. 

Your  lip*  that  seem  on  roses 
Tour  breastes,  where  Cupid  trembling  lies, 

Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  he«l ; 

These  are  but  gauds :  nay,  what  are  lips  ? 

Coral  beneath  the  ocean^streamy 
Whose  brink  when  your  adventurer  slips. 

Full  oft  he  perishtth  on  them.^ 

It  is  difilcult  to  discover  anything  under  the  sun 
that  is  perfectly  new.  What  the  Americans  are 
and  do  is  often  so  much  more  ludicrous  than  what 
they  write.  Tlie  first  specimen  of  American  humor 
which  attracted  much  attention  among  us  was  “  Ma¬ 
jor  Downing’s  I^etters,”  a  keen  political  satire,  which 
presented  us  with  the  first  authentic  specimen  of  the 
wonderful  tongue  which  forms  the  actual  colloquial 
dialect  of  the  United  States.  Major  Downing  rep¬ 
resented  very  cleverly  the  hluntne.ss  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  a  country  Yankee.  He  was  the  parent  of 
Sam  Slick,  who  was  the  great  illustrator  ot  the  style 
of  humorous  exaggeration ;  but  as  Sam  wa.s  not  a 
Yankee,  and  as  enormous  Ipng  is  not  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  Yankee  humor,  we  do  not  in¬ 
clude  him  in  the  present  article,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  humor  of  American  writers  themselves.  And 
we  must  avow  that  in  our  opinion  the  Yankee  hu¬ 
mor  h.as  not  the  ruddy  health,  the  abounding  animal 
spirits,  the  glow  and  glory  of  healthful  and  hearty 
lile  of  our  greatest  English.  As  the  Yankee  has  a 
leaner  look,  a  thinner  humanity,  than  the  typical 
Englishman  who  gives  such  a  fleshly  and  burly  em- 
botlraent  to  his  love  of  beef  and  beer,  so  the  humor 
is  less  plump  and  rubicund.  It  does  not  revel  in 
the  .same  richness,  nor  enjoy  its  wealth  in  the  same 
happy  unconscious  way,  nor  attain  to  the  like  ful¬ 
ness  and  play  of  power.  We  cannot  imagine  Yan¬ 
kee  humor,  with  its  dry  drollery,  its  shrewd  keeUnr/, 
shut-eyed  way  of  looking  at  things,  even  embodying 
such  a  mountain  of  mirth  as  wc  have  in  Falstaff'. 

But,  as  Lowell  reminds  us,  the  men  who  peopled 
the  New  England  States  were  not  the  traditionary 
i’ull-fed,  rotund,  and  rosy-gilled  Englishmen,  but  a 
hard-faced,  atrabilious,  earnest-eyed  race,  somewhat 
“  stiff  with  long  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
and  who  had  taught  Satan  to  dread  the  new  Puri¬ 
tan  hug.”  Tlien  their  sense  of  freedom  scarcely 
included  the  liberty  of  the  lungs  in  full  crow  with 
merriment.  And  if  they  felt  internal  ticklings  now 
and  .again,  they  were  sure  to  suspect  it  was  the 
Devil’s  work.  It  was  necessary,  they  fancied,  to 
keep  the  face  rigidly  set  in  order  that  they  might 
preserve  their  spiritual  balance.  So  they  kept 
watch  and  ward  against  all  such  wanton  wiles  of  the 
wicked  one.  Thus  humor  lived  a  more  silent  and 
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•tunted  life ;  it  ^rew  slyer  in  character  and  more 
covert  in  expression  ;  it  learned  to  say  the  drollest 
thin^  with  the  old  family  face  and  with  a  stem 
Puritan  eye  still  upon  it.  Such,  we  think,  was  the 
early  formation  of  its  most  characteristic  manner. 
And  this  manner  has  been  very  recently  illustrated 
by  the  “  Sayings  ”  of  Josh  Billings.  Josh  never 
laughs  downright  There  may  be  a  knowing  light 
in  the  eye,  an  oafish  pucker  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  otherwise  he  is  prim  as  a  Puritan ;  his  bear¬ 
ing  is  formed  on  the  early  model.  The  Yankee  has 
a  knack  of  splitting  his  sides  silently  and  making  no 
outward  sign.  He  does  not  laugh,  he  only  chu^les 
internally.  We  have  heard  of  an  English  actor  who 
went  to  New  York,  and  on  the  first  night  of  his  play¬ 
ing  performed  an  exceedingly  comic  part,  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  pr^uce  roars  of  laughter. 
But  here  was  scarcely  a  grin.  Ho  thought  he  must 
have  failed  altogether.  On  leaving  the  theatre  he 
heard  two  of  the  audience  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  his  acting.  “  Never  saw  such  a  funny  fellow  in 
all  my  life,”  said  one;  and  the  other  replied, 
“  Thought  I  should  have  busted  twenty  times  over.” 
But  they  kept  it  to  themselves  whilst  in  the  theatre. 
So  it  b  with  “  Josh  Billings  ”  personally :  a  few  of 
whose  sayings  we  quote :  — 

"  Some  people  are  fond  of  bragging  about  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  tneir  great  descent,  when  in  fact  their  great  de- 
mxnt  is  just  what  is  the  matter  of  them.” 

“  If  1  was  asked,  *  Wbat  is  the  chief  end  of  man  now¬ 
adays,'  I  should  immediately  reply,  ‘  10  per  cent.'  ” 

“  It  is  dreadful  easy  to  be  a  tool.  A  man  can  be  a 
Ibol  and  eet  knew  it.’’ 

“  God  save  tbe  fools,  and  don’t  let  them  run  out !  for 
if  it  was  n’t  for  them  wise  men  could  n’t  get  a  living.” 

“  It  is  true  that  wealth  won’t  make  a  man  virtuous, 
but  I  notice  there  ain’t  anybody  who  wants  to  be  poor 
just  for  the  purpose  of  being  good.” 

“  There  are  some  dogs’  tails  whieh  ean’t  be  got  to  enrl 
no-ways,  and  some  whieh  will,  and  you  can’t  stop  ’em. 
If  you  bathe  a  curly  dog’s  tail  in  oil  and  bind  it  in  splints, 
yon  cant’  get  the  crook  out  of  it  Now  a  man’s  way  of 
thinking  is  the  crook  in  the  dog’s  tail,  and  can’t  be  got 
out ;  and  every  one  should  bo  allowed  to  wag  his  own 
peculiarity  in  peace.” 

“  When  a  fellow  gets  to  going  down  hill,  it  does  seem 
as  though  everything  had  been  greased  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.”* 

Josh  Billings’s  notions  respecting  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  are  very  amusing  at  times.  This  of  the  mule, 
for  instance :  — 

“  The  mule  is  half  horse  and  half  jackass,  and  then 
comes  to  a  full  stop,  Nature  discovering  her  mistake. 
Tbe  only  way  to  keep  a  mule  in  a  pasture  is  to  turn  it 
into  a  meadow  adjoining,  and  let  it  jump  out.  They  are 
like  some  men,  very  eorrupt  at  heart.  1  ’ve  known  them 
to  be  good  mules  for  six  months,  just  to  get  a  good  chance  to 
kick  somebodg.  The  only  reason  why  they  are  patient  is 
because  they  arc  ashamed  of  themselves.’' 

His  puritanical  manner  and  dry  caustic  cynicism 
notwithstanding,  “  Josh  Billings  ”  can  tell  “  whop¬ 
pers  ”  on  occasion,  after  the  down  East  ”  fashion, 
the  uproarious  breakings  out  of  nature  long  repressed. 
He  has  likewise  a  touch  of  a  kind  of  humor  that  in 
itself  is  inexpressible,  in  its  character  iiidese'ribable, 
in  its  appeal  helplessly  ludicrous.  An  example  of 
what  we  mean  occurs  in  Dickens’s  “American  Notes.” 
We  think  it  is  the  writer  himself  who  wa.s  standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  up  to  his  knees 
in  water;  and  when  some  one  suggested  that  he 
would  take  cold,  he  pointed  down  toward  his  feet 
and  murmured,  “  cork  soles.” 

It  must  be  merely  from  imitation  that  Josh  Bil¬ 


lings  has  adopted  his  mode  of  spelling.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  enrich  his  humor,  has  no  affinities  to  it 
In  the  case  of  Artemus  Ward,  we  may  imagine  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  speaker’s  character.  With  him  it 
looks  like  an  element  in  that  species  of  drollery  which 
is  his  forte ;  it  helps  to  elongate  and  drawl  out  the 
humor.  But  many  of  Josh  Billings’s  sayings  are 
keen  enough  for  the  short,  sharp,  direct  utterance 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  the  spelling  is  an  annojing 
obstruction;  this  we  have  removed  in  our  quota¬ 
tions.  I 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  Old  World,  there  is  a  i 
spice  of  the  Gamin  nature  in  American  humor,  a  ‘ 
dash  of  impudence  in  the  way  it  will  “take  a  sight”  ’ 
at  the  venerable  author  of  its  being,  or,  as  it  may  I 
consider,  the  “onnatural  old  parent.”  It  can  be  as  I 
amusingly  pert  in  its  patronage  of  England  as  Mr. 
Bailey  was  when  his  impudent  eyes  detected  in  ! 
Sairey  Gamp  the  remains  of  a  fine  woman.  Its  as¬ 
sumption  is  astoundingly  vast ;  it  takes  such  a  range 
of  conditions  for  granted,  each  of  which  we  shoiud 
dispute  at  the  outset,  and  every  one  of  which  we  I 
might  consider  totally  inadmissible.  But,  whilst  we  I 
may  be  pointing  out  the  impossible  premises,  it  has  '< 
reacheil  its  equally  impossible  conclusions.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  done  with  the  consciousness  made  visi¬ 
ble.  At  other  times  it  attains  its  triumph  in  appar¬ 
ent  unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  socictary 
or  personal  distinctions  which  it  so  coolly  and  so  nt- 
terly  ignores.  Not  that  we  believe  in  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  Yankee  humor.  If  unconscious,  it 
would  be  more  self-enjoying  and  experience  more  | 
“  the  delight  of  happy  laughter.”  The  utmost  that  i 
it  can  reach  is  a  sort  of  knowing  unconsciou.mess.  I 
Artemus  Ward  will  help  to  make  our  meaning  un¬ 
derstood.  He  has  given  it  the  broadest  illustration  | 
in  his  well-known  “  Interview  with  the  Prince  of  j 
Wales  in  Canada.” 

Artemus  Ward,  however,  is  not  so  good  in  hb  | 
sayings  as  in  his  scenes ;  but  the  most  racy  of  these,  ' 
such  as  his  Interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Canada,  and  his  Courtship  of  Betsy  Jane,  are  too 
long  for  quotation  in  full.  The  position  of  the  lovers 
in  the  courting  scene  must  have  been  rather  a  peril¬ 
ous  one :  — 

“  Wc  sot  thar  on  the  fense,  a  swinging  our  feet  two 
and  fro,  blushiii  as  red  as  the  Baldinsvillc  skoul  house 
when  it  was  fust  painted,  and  lookiii  very  sinqilc,  I 
make  no  doubt.  My  left  arm  wa.s  pekepied  in  ballun.'<ia 
myself  on  the  fense,  while  my  rite  was  wounded  luvinly 
round  her  waste.” 

The  natural  reasons  why  the  two  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether  are  amusingly  simple  :  — 

“  Tharc  was  many  affecting  ties  which  made  me  hank¬ 
er  artcr  Betsy  June.  Her  father’s  farm  jined  our’u; 
their  cows  and  our’n  sqiieneht  their  thurst  at  tho  same 
spring ;  our  old  marcs  both  had  stars  in  their  forrrrds; 
the  measles  broke  out  in  both  famerlics  at  nearly  the 
same  period;  our  parients  (Betsy’s  and  mine)  slept  reg- 
larly  every  Sunday  in  the  same  nicctin  house,  and  the  ' 
nabers  used  to  obsarve,  ‘  IIow  thick  tho  Wards  and  , 
Pcasleys  air !  ’  It  was  a  surblimo  site,  in  tho  Spring  j 
of  tho  year,  to  see  our  sevral  mothers  (Betsy’s  and  ; 
mine)  with  their  gowns  pin’d  up  so  thay  could  n’t  sile 
’em,  affecshunitly  Biliiig  sope  together  &  aboozin  the 
nabers.” 

Tlui  humor  of  Artemus  Ward  hardly  attains  the 
dignity  of  literature.  If  Republicans  kept  their 
fools,  we  might  class  him  with  the  court  jesters  of 
old.  He  is  a  species  of  the  practical  joker  who 
wears  a  cap  and  bells.  To  us  it  seems  that  the 
drollery  would  be  better  spoken  than  written.  It 
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wants  the  appropriate  facial  and  nasal  expression 
to  make  it  complete.  Now  and  then,  however,  he 
says  something  perfect  in  itself,  as  where  he  an¬ 
nounces  that  “  the  world  continues  to  revolve  round 
on  her  axcltrce  onct  in  every  twenty-four  hours  sub- 
ieck  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  “  If, 
you  ask  me,”  he  says,  “  how  pious  Brigham  Young 
M  ?  I  treat  it  as  a  conundrum,  and  give  it  up.” 

Afler  all,  we  do  not  see  that  he  gains  much  by 
bis  mis-spelling.  Mr.  Ward  makes  no  humorous 
use  of  this  device.  Tlie  spelling  here,  as  with  Josh 
Billings  and  others,  is  neither  genuinely  Yankee  nor 
really”witty.  Indeed,  this  habit  of  trying  to  make 
letters  do  the  grinning,  looks  like  an  African  per¬ 
ception  of  the  ludicrous :  a  trick  caught  from  the 
negro. 

Tl’.e  faculty  which  the  negro  has  for  making  fun 
by  the  distortion  of  language  is  well  known.  The 
joniid  that  woixls  make  when  tortured  appears  to 
please  his  fancy,  ‘and  constitute  a  sort  of  humor ; 
and  America  is  now  producing  as  many  imitators  of 
this  grvtefquerie  which  is  natural  to  the  negro,  as 
it  has  sent  forth  followers  of  the  negro  minstrel 
in  the  swarms  of  sham  Ethiopian  and  other  scre- 
nsders. 

It  is  (jiiite  true  that  iteration,  if  not  an  element  of 
humor,  is  at  least  a  potent  instrument  for  tickling 
the  ears  of  the  multitude,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
inextinguishable  laughter  produced  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  by  so  very  moderate  a  piece  of  pleasantry  as 
“  ilow ’s  your  poor  feet  ?  ”  or  the  Parisian  “  Where ’s 
Lambert  V  ”  or  any  other  vulgar  catchword.  By 
constant  repetition,  together  with  the  absurd  appeal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  person  addressed,  a  sort  of  fun 
is  generated,  and  thousands  can  repeat  and  repeat 
it,  and  enjoy  the  jest  as  much  as  if  it  contained  the 
best  wit  in  the  world. 

In  the  “  Biglow  Papers  ”  the  spelling  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  It  carelully  reproduces  a  dialect,  and 
we  have  real  nature  contributing  to  the  purpose  of 
art- 

In  this  description  of  Ilosea  Biglow  by  his  father, 
the  spelling  is  an  essential  part  of  the  representation. 
It  not  only  helps  to  set  before  us  the  rustic  poet  un¬ 
der  inspiration,  in  life-like  colors,  hut  it  also  serves 
to  give  liucolic  character  and  national  twang  to  the 
speaker’s  self. 

“  Floica  he  com  homo  considcrabal  riled,  and  niter 
I ’d  potic  to  bed  I  heera  Him  a  thrashin  round  like  a 
short-tailed  Hull  in  fli-time.  The  old  Woman  ses  she  to 
me  ges  she,  Zekle,  ses  she,  our  Hoseo 's  gut  the  chollcrv 
or  snthin  amither  ses  she,  don’t  you  Bee  skccrcd,  ses  f, 
he  ’g  oney  amaking  pottery  ses  i,  he ’s  oilers  on  hand 
at  tlw:  ere  busynes  like  I)a  &  martin,  and  share  enuf, 
cam  nioniin,  llosey  he  cum  down  stares  full  chizile, 
hare  on  eend  and  cote  talcs  flyin,  and  sot  rite  of  to  go 
reeil  his  varses  to  Parson  Wiibur  bein  he  haint  aocy 
grate  shows  o’  book  liiruin  himself,  bimeby  he  cum  bock 
and  sed  the  ]>arson  wnz  drclHc  tickled  with  ’em  us  I 
hoop  vou  will  He,  and  said  tliey  wu*  True  grit. 

“  liosy  ses  he  sed  suthiii  a  nuther  alxnit  Simplex 
Mnndishes  or  sum  sech  feller,  but  I  guess  Hosca  kind 
o’  did  n’t  hear  him,  for  I  never  hcarn  o’  nobody  o’  th.nt 
name  in  this  vilbwlge,  and  I  ’vo  lived  here  man  and  boy 
7*  year  cum  next  tatcr  diggin,  and  thar  aint  nowhercs 
a  kitting  spryer 'm  I  be.” 

But  t'lc  work  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  the 
lustiest  product  of  the  nation.ul  humor;  it  is  Yankee 
through  and  through ;  indigenous  as  the  flowers  of 
the  soil,  native  as  the  note  of  the  Iwbolink.  The 
author  is  a  poet  of  considerable  repute,  who  has 
written  much  beautiful  verse.  But  he  has  never 
fulfilled  his  early  promise  in  serious  poetry.  In  this 
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book  alone  has  he  reached  his  full  stature,  and  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  utmost  pith  and  power.  Doubtless, 
because  in  this  he  reUes  more  on  the  national  life, 
his  work  is  more  en  rapport  with  the  nationgd  char¬ 
acter,  and  thus  the  book  is  one  of  those  that  could 
only  be  written  In  one  country,  and  at  one  period 
of  history.  The  enduring  elements  of  art,  of  poe¬ 
try,  of  humor,  must  be  found  at  home  or  nowhere. 
And  the  crowning  quality  of  Ixiwell’s  humor  is, 
that  it  was  found  at  home,  hia  book  is  a  national 
birth. 

The  “  Biglow  Papers  ”  include  most  of  the  aspects 
of  American  humor  upon  which  we  have  touched, 
the  racy  and  hilarious  yet  matter-of-fact  hyperbole, 
that  Is,  “  audible  and  full  of  vent  ” ;  the  boundless 
exaggeration  uttered  most  demurely,  the  knowing 
unconsciousness,  and  other  characteristic  clews. 
They  have  also  that  infusion  of  poetry  which  Is 
necessary  to  humor  at  its  best. 

The  two  great  characters  of  the  book  are  the 
“  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,”  to  whom  Hosea  Biglow,  the 
young  poet,  takes  his  verses,  and  “  Birdofredum 
Sawin.”  But  there  are  various  smaller  sketches  of 
character  admirably  drawn  with  the  fewest  strokes. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  Newspaper  Editor,  one 
of  the  base  “  mutton-loving  shepherds,”  of  which, 
says  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  there  are  two  thousand 
in  the  United  States. 

The  life  and  glory  of  the  Biglow  Papers  is  Mr. 
“  Birdofredum  Sawin.”  His  experiences  are  as 
delightful  as  his  character  b  dbreputable  and  true 
to  nature.  He  has  been  through  the  Mexican  war, 
and  this  is  bis  description  of  his  losses.  Among 
other  things  he  has  lost  a  ;  however,  he  has 
gained  a  new  v/ooden  one. 

This  was  what  he  got,  instead  of  making  his  for¬ 
tune  a.s  he  had  anticipated.  Dilapidated  and  maimed 
as  he  Is,  useless  for  anything  else,  he  proposes  to 
canvass  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  instructions  for 
agents  show  genuine  insight,  a  fine  sagacity :  — 

“  Ef  wile  you  're  ’lectioneerin’  raan<],  lome  cunis  chaps  should  beg 
To  know  my  views  o’  state  affairs,  jest  answer  wooDSJt  leu  1 
Ef  tiiey  aint  settisHed  with  thet,  an’  kin’  •’  pry  an’  doubt. 

All’  u.\  fer  suttliin’  deffynit.  Jest  say  one  ete  pct  oct  ! 

Then  you  run  call  me  ‘  Timbertoea,’ — tbet ’i  wut  the  people 
likes ; 

Sutthin’  combinin’  morril  truth  with  phrases  sech  ez  strikes  ; 

*  0!d  Timbertoes.’  you  see,  ’s  a  creed  it ’s  safe  to  be  quite  bold  on. 
There ’s  nothin’  iu ’t  the  ather  side  can  any  ways  git  bold  on ; 

It 's  a  g'Xid  tangible  idee,  a  sutthin*  to  embody 

Tliet  viilooablc  class  o’  men  who  look  thru  brandy-toddy  •, 

It  gives  a  Early  Platform,  ta.  jest  level  with  the  mind 
Of  ail  right-thinkin’,  houeat  folks  thet  mean  to  go  it  blind  ; 

Then  there  air  other  good  hooraws  to  dror  ou  ex  yoa  Deed  ’em, 
Secli  ez  the  one-rvi:d  Slaztcbee,  the  bloubt  BiaDoraeDCM  -, 
Them  ’a  wut  takes  hold  o’  folks  thet  think,  ez  well  ez  <P  the 
masses. 

An’  makes  you  sartin  o’  the  aid  oi*  good  men  of  all  classes.” 

Lowell  tried  during  the  late  war  to  continue  his 
“  Biglow  Papers.”  It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  work  like  this,  as  difficult,  we  should  .say,  as 
it  is  to  continue  a  first  child  in  the  jierson  and  char¬ 
acter  of  a  second.  But  he  succeeded  in  writing 
one  or  two  papers  worthy  of  being  included  in  the 
design.  It  is  interesting,  on  looking  back  now,  to 
observe  how  much  national  character  there  is  in  the 
book.  The  theme  on  which  he  wrote  is  obsolete, 
but  the  human  nature  remains  the  same.  “  Birdo¬ 
fredum  Sawin  ”  is  vital  and  superior  to  circumstance, 
and  impudent  as  ever. 

Neither  Lowell  nor  any  other  American  poet  has 
ever  before  painted  the  coming  of  the  New  England 
spring  with  the  native  beauty  and  new-world  truth 
of  these  lines :  — 

“  Fuat  come  the  blackbirds  elatt’rin’  in  tall  tress. 

An’  settlin’  things  in  windy  Congresses,  — 
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’Von  looK  the  treei  begin  to  ihow  beliel^  — 

The  nuiple  crimeont  to  a  coral-reef, 

Then  uiffem  iwarmi  firing  off  from  all  the  willen 
tie  plump  they  look  like  y^ler  caterpUlara, 

Then  grey  howhea’nuta  leetle  handa  unfold 
Softer  ’n  a  baby’s  be  at  three  days  old  ; 

This  is  the  robin’s  almanick  ;  he  knows 
Tbet  alter  this  tber’  ’s  only  blossom-snows ; 

Bo,  choosin’  out  a  handy  crotch  an’  spouse. 

Be  goes  to  plaafriu’  hU  adobe  house. 

“  Then  seems  to  coma  a  hitch,  —  things  lag  behiad, 

Till  some  tine  momin’  Spring  makes  up  her  mind. 

An’  ex,  when  snow-swelled  rivers  cresh  their  dams 
Beaped-up  with  ice  thet  doretaila  in  an’  jams, 

A  leak  comes  spirtin’  thru  some  pin-hole  cleft. 

Grows  stranger,  fercer,  tears  out  right  an’  left, 
nen  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an’  come. 

Sudd  in,  in  one  gret  slope  o’  shedderin’  foam, 

Jes’  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin’  in  tune 
An’  gives  one  leap  from  April  into  June  : 

Then  all  comes  crowdin’  in  ;  afore  you  think. 

The  oak-buds  mist  the  side-bill  woods  with  pink. 

The  catbird  in  the  laylock-bush  is  loud. 

The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o’  rosy  cloud. 

In  ellum-shrouds  the  flasbin’  hangbird  clings. 

An’  for  tbe  summer  vy’ge  his  hammock  slings, 

AU  down  the  loose-walled  lanes  in  archin’  bowers, 

The  barb’ry  droops  its  strings  o’  golden  flowers. 

Whose  sbrinkia’  hearts  the  school-gals  love  to  trj 
With  pins,  —  they  ’ll  worry  youm  so,  boys,  bimeby ! 

’Nuff  fed,  June ’s  bridesman,  poet  o’  ths  year. 

Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink  is  here  ; 

Balf-hid  in  tip-top  apple-blooms  he  swings. 

Or  climbs  against  tbe  breexe  with  qpiverin’  wings, 

Or,  givin’  way  to ’t  in  a  mock  despair. 

Buns  down,  a  brook  o’  laughter,  thru  the  air.” 

Lowell  has  fought  long  and  strenuously  against 
negro  slavery,  and  lashed  the  vices  of  American  pol¬ 
itics.  But  hb  ballad  of  “  The  Courtin’  ”  is  on  quite 
a  different  theme,  and  causes  a  regret  that  he  has 
not  written  more  rustic  poetry :  — 

“  Zekle  crep’  up,  quite  unbeknown. 

An’  peeked  in  thru  the  winder. 

An’  there  sot  Buldy  all  alone, 

’Ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

“  Agin’  tbe  chimbly,  crooknecks  hung. 

An’  in  amongst  ’em  rusted 
The  ole  Queen’s  arm  thet  gran’ther  Toui^ 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

**  The  wannnt  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her ! 

An’  leeUe  fires  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

”  The  very  room,  cos  she  wur  in, 

Look^  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin’. 

An’  she  looked  full  ex  rosy  agin 
Kx  tb’  apples  she  wux  peelin’. 

She  heerd  a  foot,  an’  knowed  it,  tu, 

Amspin’  on  the  scraper,  — 

All  ways  to  once  her  feelings  flew. 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

‘‘  Be  kin’  o’  I’itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o’  the  seekle  ; 

Bis  heart  kep’  goin’  pitypat. 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

“  An’  yet  she  gin  her  cheer  a  Jerk, 

Ex  though  she  wished  him  furder. 

An’  on  her  apples  kep’  to  work 
£x  ef  a  wager  spuned  her. 

“  ‘  Yon  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  spoec  f  ’ 

‘  Wal,  no  ;  I  come  designin  —  ’ 

‘  Tb  see  my  Ma  f  She ’s  sprinklin’  clo’cs 
Agin’  to-morrow’s  i’nln’.’ 

Be  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fiist. 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  tother. 

An’  on  which  one  be  felt  the  wust 
Be  could  n’t  ha’  told  ye,  nuther. 

**  He  was  six  foot  o’  man  A  1, 

Clean  grit  an’  human  natur  t 
None  could  n’t  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  stralghter. 

“Be ’d  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals. 

He ’d  squired  ’em,  danced  ’em,  drur  ’em. 

Fust  this  one  and  then  thet  by  spells,— 

AU  is,  he  could  n’t  love  ’em. 

“  But  long  o’  her  his  veins  ’ould  run, 

AU  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 

Tbe  side  she  breshed  felt  fnU  o’  sun 
£b  a  South  slope  in  Ap’U. 


”  She  thought  no  v’ice  bed  such  a  swing 
£x  hisn  in  the  choir. 

My !  when  be  made  Ole  Hundred  ring. 
She  Imowtii  tbe  Lord  was  uigher. 

*  Sex  he,  *  I ’d  better  call  agin  ’ ; 

Sex  she,  ’Think  likely.  Muter  j 
Tbe  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An’ — wal,  he  up  and  kist  her. 

”  When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Buldy  sot  pale  ex  ashes, 

AU  kind  o’  smiiy  round  the  lips. 

An’  teary  round  the  lashes. 

**  Her  blood  rlx  quick,  though,  like  ths  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o’  Fundy, 

An’  all  I  know  is  they  wax  cried 
In  meetin’,  cum  nex  Sunday.” 


In  this  we  see  humor  at  play  with  sentiment,  and 
should  like  to  hiive  had  more  such  interiors  pictured 
with  the  same  vividness  and  delightful  ease.  In  the 
other  poems  we  meet  with  humor,  —  Yankee  humor, 
—  in  a  working  mood.  Hosea  Biglow  means  “  busi¬ 
ness  ”  when  he  enters  the  arena,  and  he  strikes  his 
blows  with  the  most  sinewy  strength  they  go  right 
home  with  the  utmost  directness.  The  scorn  that 
is  concentrated  in  a  local  phrase,  the  satire  that  is 
conveyed  in  the  homeliest  imagery,  are  hurled  with 
double  force ;  the  irony  often  reaches  a  Swift-like 
intensity.  The  amount  of  hard  truth  here  flung  in 
a  humorous  guise  at  humbugs  political  and  literary 
is  positively  overwhelming.  And  to  enhance  the 
effect  there  is  that  Yankee  dialect,  with  its  aggra¬ 
vating  drawl.  Therefore  we  look  upon  the  “  Big¬ 
low  Papers  ”  as  the  most  characteristic  and  complete 
expres.sIon  of  American  humor. 

vVe  do  not  purpose  including  the  humor  of  Irving 
in  this  sketch.  It  does  not  smack  strongly  of  the 
American  soil;  its  characteristics  arc  old  English 
rather  than  modern  Yankee.  In  its  own  mild  way 
it  is  akin  to  the  best  humor,  that  which  gives  forth 
the  fragrance  of  feeling,  and  is  a  pervasive  Influence, 
elusive  and  ethereal,  sweet  and  shy  ;  the  loving  ef¬ 
fluence  of  a  kindly  nature,  whose  still  smiles  are' 
often  more  significant,  and  come  from  a  deeper 
source,  than  the  loudest  laughter.  This  is  the 
quality  likewise  of  Hawthorne’s  humor.  But  his 
has  more  piquancy  and  new-world  fl<avor. 

To  do  it  justice,  however,  would  demand  a  close 
psychological  study,  so  curious  and  complex  were 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  man;  the  nature 
was  a  singular  growth  for  such  a  soil,  the  genius  out 
of  keeping  with  the  environment,  or,  as  the  Ame^ 
leans  would  s.ay,  the  “  fi.xings,”  —  a  new-world  m.^! 
who  shrank  like  a  sensitive  plant  from  the  heat,  and 
haste,  and  loudness  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose 
brooding  mind  was  haunted  by  shadows  from  the 
past.  There  was  a  sombre  background  to  his  mind 
or  temperament,  against  which  the  humor  plays 
more  brightly.  In  the  piece  entitled  “  The  Celestial 
Railroad,”  a  modem  version  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  which  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  do  the  journey 
now-a-days  by  the  new  and  improved  passage  to  the 
Celestial  City,  where  stood  the  wicket  gate  of  old 
we  now  find  a  station.  Here  you  take  your  ticket, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  carrying  your  burden  on 
your  back,  as  did  poor  Christian ;  that  goes  in  the 
luggage-van.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  There  is  no  longer  any  feud 
betwixt  Beelzebub  and  the  wicket-gate  keeper. 
’They  are  now  partners  in  the  same  concern,  with 
all  the  ancient  difficulties  amicably  arranged.  A 
tunnel  passes  through  the  hill  Difficulty,  with  the 
debris  of  which  they  have  filled  up  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation  ;  and  instead  of  meeting  pilgrims  and 
compelling  them  to  mortal  combat,  Apollyon  is  tlm 
engine-driver.  The  passage  is  safe,  the  journey  is 
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abort,  but  aomebow,  when  the  end  is  near  the  doubts 
thicken,  and  the  smile  of  the  humorist  is  of  a  kind 
to  awaken  grave  troubled  thoughts. 

Hitherto  slavery  and  politics  have  been  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  l^t  American  humor.  The  great 
social  satirist  has  to  come.  And  should  he  arise 
there  will  be  ainplo  scope  for  the  play  of  his  satur¬ 
nine  humor.  “  The  leading  defect  of  the  Yankee,” 
says  an  American  writer,  E.  P.  Whipple,  “  consists 
in  the  gulf  which  separates  his  moral  opinions  from 
his  moral  principles.  His  talk  about  virtue  in  the 
abstract  would  pass  as  sound  in  a  nation  of  saints, 
but  he  still  contrives  that  his  interests  shall  not 
suffer  by  the  rigidity  of  his  maxims.  Your  true 
Yankee,  indeed,  has  a  spruce,  clean,  PecksnilHan 
way  of  doing  a  wrong,  whieh  is  Inimitable.  Believ¬ 
ing,  after  a  certain  fitshion  in  justice  and  retribution, 
he  still  thinks  that  a  sly,  shrewd,  keen,  supple  gen¬ 
tleman  like  himself,  can  dodge  in  a  quiet  way  the 
moral  laws  of  the  universe,  without  any  particular 
pother  being  made  about  it.”  This  affords  a  line 
opening  for  the  great  humorist  with  genuine  in¬ 
sight  and  a  sure  touch ;  a  nature  that  can  “  coin 
the  heart  for  jests,”  use  the  scalpel  smilingly,  apply 
the  caustic  genially^  and  give  the  bitter  drink  blandly. 
Would  the  Americans  welcome  such  a  writer  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  they  would  not :  we  think 
that  there  are  signs  that  they  now  would.  They 
are  beginning  to  laugh,  and  to  laugh  at  their  own 
expense.  This  is  finding  out  the  true  remedy  for  that 
over-sensitiveness  at  the  laugh  of  others  which  has 
tyrannized  over  them  so  long. 

The  author  of  the  “Potiphar  Papers”  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  satirize  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  “  up 
per  ten  thousand,”  the  ruinous  extravagance  .and 
vulgar  display,  the  insane  ambition  to  blow  the  loud¬ 
est  trumpet  and  beat  the  biggest  drum,  the  crush¬ 
ing  and  trampling  to  get  a  front  seat  in  the  ualverse 
of  fashion,  i.  e.  a  palatial  residence  with  thirty  feet 
of  frontage ;  the  coarse  worship  of  wealth,  the  jwm- 
pous  profusion,  and  the  vain  endeavors  of  a  shod¬ 
dy  aristocracy  to  outshine  all  foreign  splendors ;  the 
houses  which  are  “  like  a  woman  dressed  in  Ninon 
de  I’Enclos’  bodice,  with  Queen  Anne’s  hooped 
skirt,  who  limps  in  Chinese  shoes,  and  wears  an 
Elizabethan  ruff  round  her  neck  and  a  Druse’s  horn 
on  her  head  ” ;  the  vast  mirrors  that  only  serve  to 
magnify  the  carnival  of  incongruity ;  the  want  of 
taste  everywhere,  or  rather  the  prevalence  of  the 
taste  that  estimates  all  things  as  beautiful  and  pre¬ 
cious  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  One  of  the 
best  characters  in  these  papers  is  “  Thurz  Pivsha,” 
ambassador  from  the  “  King  of  Sennaar.”  He 
writes  home  to  his  royal  master  the  results  of  his 
experience.  “  I  have  found  them  (the  Americans) 
totally  free  from  the  petty  ambitions,  the  bitter  re¬ 
solves,  and  the  hollow  pretences,  that  characterize 
the  society  of  older  States.  The  people  of  the  first 
fashion  unite  the  greatest  simplicity  of  character 
with  the  utmost  variety  of  intelligence,  and  the 
most  graceful  elegance  of  manner. 

"  The  universal  courtesy  and  consideration,  —  the  gen¬ 
tle  charity,  which  does  not  consider  the  np])earancc  but 
the  substance,  —  the  republican  independence,  whieh 
teaches  foreign  lords  and  ladies  the  worthlessness  of 
mere  rank,  by  obviously  respecting  the  character  and 
not  the  title,  —  the  eagerness  with  which  foreign  habits 
arc  subdued,  by  the  positive  nature  of  the  American 
manners,  —  the  readiness  to  assist,  —  the  total  want  of 
coarse  social  emulation, —  the  absence  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  vulgarity  in  the  selccter  circles,  —  the 
oroad,  sweet,  catholic  welcome  to  all  that  is  essentially 


national  and  characteristic,  which  sends  the  young 
American  abroad  only  that  he  may  return  eschewing 
European  habits,  and  with  a  confidence  in  man  and  his 
country  chastened  by  experience,  —  these  have  most  in¬ 
terested  and  charmed  me  in  the  observation  of  this 
pleasing  people.  Thw  are  never  ashamed  to  confess 
that  they  are  poor.  They  acknowledge  the  equal  dig¬ 
nity  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  do  not  presume  on  any 
social  difference  between  their  baker  and  themselves. 
Knowing  that  luxury  enervates  a  nation,  they  aim  to 
show  in  their  lives,  as  in  their  persons,  that  simplicity  is 
the  finest  ornament.  We,  who  are  reputed  savages, 
might  well  be  astonished  and  fascinated  with  the  results 
of  civilization,  as  they  arc  here  displayed.” 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  likewise  doing  his  best 
to  tell  his  countrymen  a  few  truths  it  wa.s  well  th^ 
should  learn,  esjiecially  from  their  own  writers.  He 
can  say  the  most  unpalatable  things  in  the  pleasant¬ 
est  possible  way.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  pride 
and  pugnacity  of  his  countrymen,  or  tell  them  that 
America  is  the  only  place  in  which  a  man  can  stand 
upright  and  dr.tw  free  breath.  He  thinks  there  is 
“  no  sufficient  flavor  of  humanity  in  the  soil  ”  out  of 
which  they  grow,  and  that  it  makes  a  man  humane 
to  “  live  on  the  old  humanized  soil  ”  of  Europe. 
He  will  not  deny  the  past  for  the  sake  of  glorifying 
the  present.  “  They  say  a  dead  man’s  hand  cures 
swellings  if  laid  on  them ;  nothing  like  the  dead  cold 
hand  of  the  past  to  take  down  our  tumid  egotism.” 
Ife  is  equally  the  enemp  of  “  high-falutin,”  and 
spread-c.agleism,  and  social  slang.  ‘‘First-rate,” 
“prime,”  “a  prime  article,”  “a  superior  piece  of 
goods,”  “  a  gent  in  a  flowered  vest  ” ;  all  such  ex- 
pre.ssions  are  final.  They  bl.ost  the  lineage  of  him 
or  her  who  utters  them,  for  generations  up  and 
down.  He  tells  them  that  “  good  breeding  is  sur¬ 
face  Christianity.”  He  slyly  consoles  them  vrith  the 
thought  that  “  good  Americans  when  they  die  go 
to  Paris.” 

lie  is  thoroughly  national  himself,  and  would 
have  American  patriotism  large  and  liberal,  not  a 
narrow  provincial  conceit.  The  “  autocrat  ”  is  as¬ 
suredly  one  of  the  pleasantest  specimens  of  the 
American  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  all  chatty  comp.anions ;  genial,  witty,  and  wise ; 
never  wearisome.  We  taney  the  “  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  ”  is  not  so  well  known  or  widely 
read  in  this  country  as  it  deserves  to  bo.  A  more 
delightful  liook  has  not  come  over  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  reserved  Holmes  to  the  last,  not  that  he 
is  least  among  American  humorists,  but  because  he 
brings  .\merican  humor  to  its  finest  point,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  of  American  IFits. 

Perhaps  the  following  verses  will  best  illustrate  a 
speciality  of  Holmes’s  wit,  the  kind  of  badinage  with 
which  he  quizzes  common  sense  so  successfully,  by 
his  happy  jiaradox  of  serious  straightfbrwanl  state¬ 
ment,  and  quiet  qualifying  afterwards  by  which  he 
tapers  his  point. 

COJtTENTMKNT. 

**  Man  wants  bnt  litUo  here  below.” 

“  Little  I  ask  •,  my  wants  are  few ; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone 
(A  eery  plain  brown  atone  will  do), 

That  I  may  call  my  own  ;  — 

And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one. 

In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun. 

“  Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me  ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten  ; 

If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three. 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.  Amen  1 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice,  — 

Uy  ckoict  wouid  be  vanUla-ice. 

“  I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land  ;  — 

I  Qive  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there. 
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£k>me  fr>od  buk  Rtoek,  some  note  of  hand. 

Or  trifling  railroad  share, — 

I  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  Httla  more  than  1  shall  spend. 

“  Honors  are  silly  toys,  I  know, 

And  titles  are  but  empty  names ; 

I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo  — 

But  only  near  St.  James ; 

I ’m  rery  sure  I  should  not  care 
To  nil  our  Gubernator’s  chair. 

“Jewels  are  bawbles ;  H is  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things  { 

One  good-siaed  diamond  in  a  pin. 

Some,  not  so  largt,  in  rings, 

A  ruby,  and  a  pearl,  or  so. 

Will  do  for  me  ( —  I  laugh  at  show. 

“My  dame  shonld  dress  in  cheap  attire, 

(Good,  heary  silks  are  nerer  dear ;) 

•  I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere, — 

Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk, 

Uke  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 

“  Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn. 

Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool ; 

Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn. 

But  alt  must  be  of  buhl  f 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  care,  — 

I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

“Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die. 

Nor  long  for  Midas’  golden  touch  ; 

If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 

I  shall  not  miss  them  much,— 

Too  grateful  for  the  blessings  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content !  ” 

Havinw  had  our  laugh  at  Yankee  humor,  let  us 
glance  at  what  it  tells  us  seriously.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  morally  healthy  and  sound.  It  has  its 
coarsenesses,  though  these  lie  more  in  the  using  of  a 
word  profanely  than  in  profanity  of  purpose.  It 
has  no  ribaldry  of  Sllenus,  nor  is  there  any  leer  of 
the  satyr  from  among  the  leaves.  We  perceive  no 
tendency  to  uncleanness.  Fashionable  ladies  of  the 
New  York  “upper  ten  thousand”  may  be  French 
at  heart  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  novel-reading ; 
but  the  national  humor  does  not  follow  the  French 
fashion,  has  no  dalliance  with  the  Devil  by  playing 
with  forbidden  things,  no  art  of  insidious  suggestion. 
In  this  respect  it  is  hale  and  honest  as  Nature  herself. 
And  it  is  just  as  sound  on  the  subject  of  politics. 

Disgust  more  profound,  scorn  more  scathing,  than 
Lowell  expresses  for  the  scum  of  the  national  intel¬ 
lect  thrown  up  to  the  political  surface  by  the  tumult 
and  fierce  whirl  of  the  national  life,  could  not  be 
uttered  in  English.  He  tells  the  people  they  can¬ 
not  make  any  great  advance ;  cannot  ascend  the 
heights  of  a  noble  humanity;  cannot  reach  the 
promise  of  their  new  land  and  new  life ;  cannot  win 
respect  for  self  nor  applause  from  others. 

“  Long  ’*  you  elect  for  Congressmen  poor  shotes  thet  want  to  go 
Cor,  they  can ’t  seem  to  git  their  grub  no  otherwnys  than  so. 

An’  let  your  bes’  men  stay  to  home  coz  they  won’t  show  ez  talkers. 
Nor  can’t  be  hired  to  fool  ye  an’  soP-soap  ye  at  a  cauens,  — 

I/mg  ’z  ye  set  by  Rotashun  more’n  ye  do  by  folks’s  merits, 

£z  though  experunce  tbrir  by  change  o’  sile,  like  com  an’  ker- 
rits,  — 

Long  ’z  you  allow  a  critter’s  ‘  claims  ’  coz,  spits  o’  shoves  an’  tip- 
pins. 

He’s  kep'  his  private  pan  Just  where  ’t would  ketch  mos’  public 
drippins  — 

Long  ’z  you  suppose  your  votes  can  turn  blled  kehbage  into  brain, 
An’  ary  man  thet’s  pop’lar’s  Bt  to  drive  a  llghtnin’-train. 

Long  ’zyou  believe  democracy  means  I'm  rx  good  ex  ymt  be, 

An’  thet  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can’t  be  a  knave  or  Iwoby, — 

Long  ’z  Congress  seems  pnrvided,  like  yer  street  cars  an’  yer 
’hussc-s. 

With  oilers  room  for  Jes’  one  more  o’  yonr  splled-ln-bakin’  cusses. 
Bough  ’thout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an’  yit  with  means  about  ’em 
(Like  essence-peddlers*)  thet ’ll  make  folks  long  to  be  without  ’em. 
Jest  heavy  ’nough  to  turn  a  scale  thet’s  doubtfle  the  wrong  way. 
An’  make  their  nat’ral  arsenal  o’  bein’  nasty  pay.” 

The  war  has  taught  the  Americans  tnany  lessons, 
but  it  was  only  driving  home,  and  clenching  in  some 
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places,  what  their  writers  had  been  telling  them  be¬ 
forehand.  For  example,  that  it  is  man,  manhood, 
not  multitude,  which  leads  the  nations  and  makes 
them  great.  They  were  made  to  learn,  through  a 
long  and  painful  struggle,  the  helplessness  of  hands 
without  head. 

But  this  was  what  their  best  instructors  had  al¬ 
ready  insisted  on.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
Ijowell  cries  to  his  countrymen,  — 

“  It  ain’t  your  twenty  millions  that  ’ll  ever  block  Jeff’s  game. 
But  one  man  thet  wuu’t  let  ’em  Jog  Jest  ez  he ’s  takln’  aim.” 

And  again,  in  answer  to  the  continual  call  for  more 
men,  he  saj's,  — 

“  More  men  1  More  )Ian  !  It ’s  there  we  fbil ; 

Weak  plans  grow  weaker  yit  by  lengthenin’; 

Wut  use  in  addin’  to  the  tail. 

When  it ’s  the  head ’s  in  ncM  of  strengthenin’? 

We  wanted  one  thet  felt  all  Chief, 

From  roots  o’  hair  to  sole  o’  stockin’. 

Square-sot  with  thousan’-ton  belief 
In  lum  an’  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin’  !  ” 

We  have  always  believed  that  there  were  better 
things  at  tlie  centre  of  American  life  than  were 
made  conspicuous  on  the  surface.  We  knew  there 
were  Americans  who  had  not  the  popular  belief  in 
“  buncombe,”  who  had  the  deepest  contempt  for  the 
“  tall  talk  ”  of  their  newspapers,  and  on  whom  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  their  countrymen  inflicted  to^ 
ments.  Human  nature  in  America  is  somewhat  like 
the  articles  in  a  great  exhibition,  where  the  largest 
and  loudest  things  first  catch  the  eye  and  usurp  the 
attention.  Also,  their  system  of  representation  gives 
the  largest  and  loudest  expression  to  the  grosser  hu¬ 
man  interests  in  the  political  sphere ;  it  aggregates 
a  huge  mass  of  ignorant  selfishness,  such  as  is  not 
swiftly  or  easily  touched  with  the  fine  thought  or 
noble  feeling  of  the  few.  For  instance,  the  writers 
of  America  who  represent  its  moral  conscience,  are 
in  favor  of  an  international  copyright ;  they  are  on 
the  side  of  right  and  justice,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  represent  only  the  politic.al  conscience  of  the 
country.  But  their  difliculty  is  in  bringing  their 
momenlum  to  bear  upon  the  political  machine,  seeing 
that  they  cannot  work  directly  through  it.  With 
us  the  apparatus  is  far  more  delicate  and  sensitive, 
and  the  chances  of  representation  for  the  truer  feel¬ 
ing  and  higher  wisdom  are  indefinitely  greater. 
Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  —  and  the  fin¬ 
ger-pointings  and  the  smile  of  Yankee  humor  help 
greatly  to  show  it  —  that  there  is  among  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  a  stronger  backing  of  sound  sense,  of  clear  see¬ 
ing,  and  of  right  feelin",  than  we  could  have  gath¬ 
ered  any  idea  of  from  their  political  mouthpieces. 


HOW  TO  PADDLE  YOUR  OWN  CANOE. 

Mk.  J.  G.  Ben.nktt,  Jr.  is  the  most  deserving  and 
distinguisheil  American  who  ever  conferred  upon 
Europe  the  favor  of  a  visit.  So  at  least  we  infer ; 
for  we  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  until  within 
the  last  three  or  four  months  we  were  hardly  aware 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett’s  existence.  When  we  did 
hear  of  him  first  we  only  knew  him  as  the  son  of  the 
well-known  James  Gonlon  Bennett,  proprietor  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  In  our  days,  however,  a 
man  may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  as  “  the  son  of 
his  own  works,”  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Jr.  is  the  hero  of 
a  gallant  and  daring  exploit  of  yacht-racing.  When 
somebody  endeavored  in  Napoleon’s  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter  days  to  make  out  a  pedigree  for  him  as  the  heir 
of  an  extinct  regal  house,  the  conqueror  scouted  the 
idea,  and  manfully  affirmed  that  he  traced  his  pedi¬ 
gree  hack  no  farther  than  Areola.  8o  we  are  quite 
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willing  to  regard  Mr.  Bennett  solely  as  the  chief  of 
the  daring  yachtsmen  who  lately  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  to  put  out  of  consideration  any  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  character  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Herald,  But  we  infer  that 
Mr.  Bennett  is  the  most  deserving  and  distinguished 
American  who  ever  landed  on  our  shores  from  the 
fact  that  none  other  has  ever  received  such  peculiar 
honors.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  author,  artist, 
itatesm.an,  philosopher,  or  divine,  who  ever  paid 
Europe  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bennett’s  country,  received 
the  distinction  paid  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

Running  over  in  memory  the  names  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Americans  whom  we  all  recollect  as  visitors  to 
England  during  the  present  generation,  or  since 
Washington  Irving  was  a  guest  at  Abbotsford  and 
Newstead  Abbey,  we  cannot  remember  that  Royal 
princes  much  troubled  themselves  to  show  excep¬ 
tional  courtesy  to  the  strangers.  Nay,  we  do  not 
know  that  many  of  oar  own  great  men  are  frequent¬ 
ly  oppressed  with  notice  from  high  quarters.  Did 
l^ke,  of  the  Nile,  receive  any  Royal  attention,  — 
except,  indeed,  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Italy  ? 
It  is  an  old  jest,  and  quite  a  true  one,  that  the  only 
mark  of  distinction  ever  conferred  by  the  English 
Government  upon  Charles  Dickens  was  when  they 
instituted  a  prosecution  against  him  for  a  breach  of 
the  Newspaper  Stamp  Act.  Certainly,  public,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  Royal  favors  are  like  the  smiles  of 
beauty ;  they  must  be  sued  for  and  won.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  has  apparently  a  consciousness  of  merit  which 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  Hawthorne  and  Prescott, 
for  example,  never  possessed.  He  had  the  spirit  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  his  debtor  by  the  mu¬ 
nificent  offer  of  the  yacht  Henrietta,  and  the  Duke, 
like  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  frank  sailor, 
wrote  a  kindly  reply  declining  the  gift,  but  returning 
many  warm  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  lil> 
eral  offer.  It  never  would  have  occurred  to  an  Em¬ 
erson,  a  Channing,  or  a  Motley  to  do  anything  of 
this  kind,  and  therein,  doubtless,  lies  all  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Now  we  do  not  care  to  grumble  at  any  honors 
paid  here  to  Mr.  Bennett ;  and  it  is  for  his  country¬ 
men,  not  for  us,  to  say  whether  they  accept  him  as 
an  international  representative  of  America.  But 
we  do  think  that,  after  all,  a  man  may  render 
greater  service  to  his  country  and  the  world  than  is 
accomplished  by  his  leading  a  yacht  race  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  feat  was  a  bold  risk  of  life,  the  event 
was  a  new  sensation,  and  some  of  the  London  news¬ 
papers  naturally  burst  forth  into  positive  rhaptsodies 
of  enthusiastic  praise  and  lyric  thanksgiving.  All 
this  was  ver)'  generous  and  gratifying,  and  so  on ; 
but  we  confess  we  like  to  hear  the  fervor  of  hero- 
worship  take  a  somewhat  higher  tone.  If  we  must 
set  up  an  earthly  idol,  it  might  be  well  to  find  out 
one  of  which  genius  or  goodness,  or  both,  are  the 
special  attributes.  The  Atlantic  has  been  crossed 
by  yachts.  What  then  ?  Does  any  very  grand  re¬ 
sult  follow  ?  If  it  docs,  we  have  not  yet  heard  it 
explained,  and  therefore  we  m.ay  be  excused  if  we 
restrain  Our  enthusiasm  until  some  one  enlightens 
us.  As  to  the  immensely  beneficial  results  to  arise 
in  our  relations  with  America  from  the  honor  paid 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  we  cannot  help  being  a  little  scepti¬ 
cal.  The  Americans  are  not  a  race  of  children. 
They,  like  ourselves,  are  to  be  won  to  friendship  by 
manly,  honorable,  and  friendly  dealing  on  the  part 
of  nation  to  nation,  not  by  indiscriminate  enlogy 
shed  at  random  upon  this  or  that  individual.  If 
they  do  still  cherish  —  as  we  hope  and  believe  they 
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do  not  —  any  grudge  towards  us  for  our  somewhat 
unbrotherly  conduct  daring  their  great  struggle,  the 
sense  of  injury  is  hardly  to  be  obfiterated  by  a  few 
compliments  paid  to  Mr.  Bennett  junior. 


FREDDY’S  AUNT. 

“  You  arc  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world,  Fred¬ 
dy,”  said  I,  flinging  back  a  letter,  with  that  smile  of 
soar  congratulation  which  greets  a  friend’s  good 
fortune. 

“  One  of  them,”  said  Freddy,  modestly,  crumpling 
np  the  letter,  and  stuffing  its  enclosure  —  a  bank- 
bill  for  three  hundred  pounds  —  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  with  provoking  indifference. 

“At  what  do  you  return  this  model  rcladve  (j£ 
yours  in  your  income-tax  'I  ”  I  asked,  spitefully. 

“  You  have  probably  noticed,  from  time  to  time, 
acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  the  financial  execu¬ 
tive,”  said  Freddy,  “  of  supposed  arrears  of  that  ink- 
post  ?  ” 

“  Regarding  them  as  pleasant  fictions,  intended 
simply  to  vary  the  stern  monotony  of  official  re¬ 
turns,  I  never  thought  of  one  of  them  as  originat¬ 
ing  with  you.” 

“  Right,  my  friend,”  said  F reddy.  “  If  the  income- 
tax  of  these  conscientious  citizens  be  in  arrear,  they 
are  rogues,  if  not  idiots.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  nev- 
ther.  I  silently  accept  the  good  the  gods,  by  the 
hand  of  Miss  Sympleson,  provide  me,  and,  I  assure 
you,  a  thousand  a  year  (she  stands  me  in  that)  is  no 
bad  addition  to  my  little  professional  income.” 

“  Which  must  be  at  least  double  that  sum,”  said  I, 
with  an  envious  glance  at  the  corpulent  briefr  that 
covered  the  office  table. 

“  About,”  replied  Freddy.  “Or,  say  three  hun¬ 
dred  more.  I ’m  doing  very  fairly.” 

“  Ahem !  ”  said  I.  “  Your  aunt  must  be  delighted 
at  your  success  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  exclaimed  Freddy,  “  she  does 
n’t  know  it  I  would  not  have  her  enlightened  for 
the  world.” 

“  That  is,  not  for  a  thousand  a  year  ?  ”  I  muttered. 

Fred  was  a  good  fellow,  and  an  old  friend ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  his  character 
now  suddenly  presenting  itself  that  did  not  harmo¬ 
nize  with  old  impressions.  It  seemed  as  if  my  friend 
bad  insulted  himself,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  ask  him 
what  he  meant  by  it. 

“  She  is  a  very  peculiar  woman,  that  aunt  of  mine,” 
resumed  Freddy,  “liberal  of  advice,  and  (which  is 
rare)  of  money  to  enforce  the  same.  I  should  de¬ 
prive  the  kind  soul  of  the  two  master  pleasures  of 
her  solitary  life  were  I  to  let  her  into  the  secret  that 
I  want  neither  her  counsel  nor  her  cash.” 

“  It  is  very  kind  of  you.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that,  in  this  case,  at  least,  virtue  brings  its  own 
reward.” 

“Come,”  said  Fred,  ingenuously,  “I  won’t  take 
more  credit  than  I  deserve.  Let  it  be  a  warning  to 
you,  young  man,  to  avoid  duplicity,  even  for  the 
worthiest  ends,  when  I  confess  that,  from  tacitly 
acknowledging  the  acceptability  of  my  aunt’s  dona¬ 
tions,  I  have  drifted  into  the  deeper  guilt  of  court¬ 
ing,  nay,  sir,  of  demanding  them.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Bullingham,”  said  I, 
gloomily.  “  I  would  not  hear  thine  enemy  say  so.” 

“  Tweak  his  nose,  if  you  should,”  said  Fred. 
“  He  could  n’t  know  it,  except  from  myself  or  you. 
You,  I  know,  will  be  close  as  wjix,  and,  by  the  by, 
if,  at  any  time,  a  few  hundreds  —  ” 

“  E.xcuse  me,  Mr.  Bullingham,”  I  replied.  “  If, 
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as  70U  observe,  I  resemble  '  wax  ’  in  its  consistency, 
1  don’t  in  its  malleability.  The  source  of  those  few 
hundreds  is  too  polluted  to  —  ” 

“  Bosh !  Your  grandmother !  ”  said  Freddy,  laun;h- 
ing  heartily.  “  Now  look,  George,  my  boy.  Tell 
me,  what  could  I  do  ?  My  dear  aunt  has  a  passion 
for  ^ing  counsel.” 

“Feeing  it,  you  mean,”  said  I. 

“  Ha,  ha !  And  the  more  intricate  and  perplexing 
the  question,  the  better  she  is  pleased.  You  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  life  like  mine  offers  few  situations  of 
romantic  difficulty.  Consequently,  the  tightness  of 
the  incident  market  has  more  than  once  compelled 
me  to  resort  to  the  realm  of  fiction  for  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  entanglement,  a  picturesque  anxiety,  a  dramatic 
temptation,  or  so.  lou  probably  were  not  aware 
that  I  was  offered  the  hand  of  a  Mexican  princess, 
with  a  dowry  of  ten  thousand  million  milreas  (a  mil- 
rea  is  about  the  hundredth  part  of  a  shilling,  but  my 
aunt  would  n’t  know  that),  on  condition  that  I 
should  wear  the  massive  nose-ring  distinction  of  the 
connections  of  blood-royal.” 

“  You  forgot  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  me,” 
I  said,  dryly.  “  I  thought  that  the  government  of 
Mexico  was  repub  —  ” 

“  So  did  I,”  said  Freddy,  “  till  I  had  occasion  to 
establish  the  empire.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  appealed  to  as 
to  who  should  succeed  to  the  woolsack,  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  vacancy,  replied,  in  his  curt  manner, 
‘  Fred  Bullingham.’  ” 

“  No ;  certiinly  I  never  did,”  I  said,  emphatically. 

“  Nor  I,”  rejoined  Fred.  “  I  only  said  it.” 

“  But,  eh  !  Surely  these  are  —  ” 

“  Pretty  stiff,”  said  Fred,  with  perfect  coolness. 
“Well,  they  arc.  But  my  aunt  was  equal  to  them. 
I  give  you  my  honor  that  on  neither  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  I  actuated  by  any  avaricious  motive.  You 
may  see  that  they  offer  no  apparent  pretext  for  a 
present.  But  my  aunt  is  as  ingenious  as  myself. 
The  marriage  figment  produced  a  check  for  five 
hundred,  —  the  largest  I  ever  received.  ‘  Never,’ 
wrote  the  dear  old  lady,  ‘  never  may  I  live  to  see 
your  nose,  —  my  nose,  I  may  call  it,  —  the  Bulling¬ 
ham  nose,  —  dishonored  with  the  barbarous  .trinket 
that  is  to  accompany  this  girl’s  hand  !  Reject  the 
savage’s  proposal.  While  I  have  a  shilling,  you 
shall  share  it.’  ” 

“  You  took  the  check  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did,”  said  Freddy.  “  Tlic  second  case 
produced  only  two  hundred.  My  aunt  entirely  co¬ 
incided  in  the  duke’s  opinion,  and,  thinking  I  might 
require  a  few  new  law-books  bearing  on  tlie  duties 
of  the  woolsack,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  I^ord  Chan- 
celler’s  Pocket  Companion,  the  Judgment  Diction¬ 
ary,  Chancery  in  a  Nutshell,  &c.,  kindly  enclosed 
the  amount  I  have  named.  I  h.ave  been  engaged 
to  be  married  to  several  young  ladies  of  consider¬ 
able  personal  beauty,  but  limited  means.  Some¬ 
thing,  however,  invariably  interposed  to  prevent  our 
union,  and,  in  each  instance,  my  aunt  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  fcike  back  the  presents  she  had  in.ade  me. 
The  greatest  stroke  I  ever  made,  sir,  was  this :  I  in¬ 
vented  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  treasures  of  great  value,  hidden, 
ages  ago,  by  the  buccaneers.  This  required  capital, 
and  my  .aunt  had  to  sell  out  stock  to  about  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  ship  foundered,  and  the 
project  witli  it.  Altogether,  1  must  have  made,  — 
let  me  see,”  (he  took  a  little  book  from  his  drawer,) 
—  “  hem  —  hem  —  fifteen  —  seven  —  last  three  — 
yes  — just  sixteen  thousand  pounds !  ” 


I  started  up. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,  seriously,  that  yon 
have  kept  this  money  ?  ” 

“  I  have  kept  it,  and  made  a  good  deal  by  it,” 
said  Freddy,  laughing.  , 

“  Then  you  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
yourself,”  I  said.  “  Come,  Freddy,  you  are  joking 
with  me,  as  an  old  friend  may ;  but  you  would  be 
sorry  to  have  me  put  faith  in  your  assertion  that 
you  h.ave  actually  obtained  this  amount  of  money 
from  your  kind  old  relative  by  false  representa¬ 
tions  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  joking.  I  wish  you  to  believe  it,  ev¬ 
ery  word,”  replied  Freddy,  with  a  slightly  height¬ 
ened  color. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  I,  “  and  to 
prove  it,  I  shall  wish  you  good  morning.  I  have 
not  at  all  enjoyed  this  conversation.  I  have  known 
your  kind,  confiding  aunt  since  I  was  an  urchin  at 
school.  I  know,  almost  as  well  as  youraelf,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  her  affairs,  and  that  what  I  cannot  but  call 
the  misbestowal  of  a  thousand  a  year  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  must  be  severely  felt  in  her  liberal  house¬ 
hold.  I  am  not  a  censor  of  any  man’s  morals, 
but  I  have  my  own  opinions  of  the  fair  and  hon¬ 
orable,  and  what  you  have  revealed  to  me,  Bul- 
lingham,  gives  me  pain  that  I  do  not  care  to  con- 
ced.” 

“  C.apitally  delivered,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  the 
incorrigible  Fred.  “  I  am  sorry  your  audience  was 
so  small.  To  be  candid,  it  does  appear  rather  a 
roguish  piece  of  business ;  still,  necessity  has  no  law, 
.and  — ” 

“  Law  has  no  necessity,”  said  I,  with  a  stem 
smile,  “which  makes  the  matter  worse.  Good 
morning.” 

“  O,  come,  if  you  take  it  in  that  way,”  said  Fred, 
“good  morning.  Still,  if  at  any  time  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  —  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  the 
clerk,  putting  in  his  head. 

“  His  name  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Suckham  Drye,  sir.” 

“  In  a  moment.  George,  you  must  wait  .and  see 
this  fellow.  He ’s  a  character.  He  knows  my 
aunt,  in  whom  you  take  so  kind  an  interest.” 

The  last  words  changed  my  intention.  I  sat 
down.  The  visitor  was  shown  in. 

Mr.  Suckham  Drye  had  a  countenance  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  bull-terrier,  at  the  moment  that 
animal  fastens  on  the  lip  of  his  ponderous  foe,  and 
is  exerting  all  his  energies  to  prevent  being  shaken 
into  the  air.  His  teetli  appeared  to  close  inward, 
like  those  of  a  shark,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  drawing 
his  breath  through  them,  when  closed,  that  suggest¬ 
ed  the  i<le.a  of  exhausting,  to  the  last  drop,  some¬ 
thing  that  affonled  him  the  keenest  pleasure. 

“  Ha,  Suckham,  glad  to  see  you,”  said  iiiy  friend. 
“  !Mr.  Hartwell,  —  Mr.  Drye.  Well,  Suckham,  any¬ 
thing  new  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  things  at  least,”  said  Mr.  Drye.  And  he 
produced  a  huge  package  of  papers.  “  Good,  bad, 
and  indilferent,  you  know.” 

“  Stick  to  the  first,  my  boy,”  said  Freddy.  “  Time ’s 
precious.  George,  I  want  you  to  attend  to  this.  My 
friend  Drye,  though  possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  for 
his  own  moderate  wants,  is  never  weary  of  enriching 
others.  He  carries  in  his  pocket,  at  this  instant, 
twenty  millions  sterling,  ready  to  bestow  iqxin  you, 
or  any  one  who  will  submit  to  his  able  guidance.” 

“  It  is  an  amusement  to  me,  sir,”  said  air.  Drye, 
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gmilingly  explaining.  “  Wearied  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  commercial  life,  1  hate  retired  on  my  little  com¬ 
petence,  and  now  merely  utilize  the  business  ex- 
Mrience  of  many  years  for  the  benefit  of  any  fellow¬ 
being  who  feels  disposed,  like  young  Norval’s  pru¬ 
dent  father,  to  ‘  increase  liis  store.’  ” 


“  Such,  I  apprehend,  are  not  difficult  to  find.” 

“  Well  —  no,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Drye,  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  Intimate  there  might  be  considerable 
doubt  about  the  matter.  “  The  facilities  for  making 
money  are,  at  present,  so  absurdly  great,  that,  really, 
those  only  who,  for  elevated  reasons,  prefer  being 
poor,  need  remain  so.  Here,  for  example,  are  half 
a  dozen  projects,  placed  altogether  beyond  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  failure,  which  nee<l  nothing  but  two  or  three 
good  working  men  —  and  —  and,  a  few  more  share¬ 
holders  —  to  realize  a  couple  of  millions  profit  the 
first  twelvemonth.  Here  ’s  another,  on  a  larger 
scale  —  tunnel  under  Irish  Channel  —  branch  to 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  Another  —  gas  company,  for 
supplying  Brynmeewea  and  Llantydidldwlyrg  —  lit¬ 
tle  local  thing,  —  a  toy.  Ha  !  here ’s  the  thing  I 
should  recommend,  and  to  which  your  good  aunt. 
Miss  S3'mple8on  has  —  ” 

“  Ila !  subscribed  ?  ”  exclaimed  Freddy,  eagerly. 

“Not  yet,”  returned  Mr.  Drye,  significant!}’.  “  A 
word  from  j’ou  might,  I  think  —  ” 

“  I  dare  say  it  viiyhl,”  said  Freddy,  “  but  it  won’t. 
Come,  come ;  j’Ou ’ve  done  enough  for  her.  Suck- 
ham.  Let  her  alone.  She  can’t  afTord  to  have  her 
fortune  made.  It  would  ruin  her.” 

“  Well — just  fifty  of  the  Submarine  Tunnels  —  ” 

“  Not  one.  The  scheme ’s  a  bubble.” 

“I  admit  there  are  engineering  dilficultie.s,  —  im¬ 
possibilities,  if  you  like ;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  spec  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you,  Drye,  it ’s  no  go.  I  must  protect  my 
aunt’s  interests,”  said  Freddy,  with  a  virtuous  air, 
that  made  me  smile. 

“  Ahem !  ”  said  Mr.  Drj’C.  “  I  shall,  at  all  events, 
use  what  influence  I  possess  over  Miss  Sympleson, 
not  to  lose  this  great  opportunitj’.”  He  laughed 
and  nibbed  his  hands,  certain  of  success. 

Bullingham  seemed  uneasy.  Af  ter  a  pause,  — 

“  I  tell  J’OU  what,  Suekham,”  he  said,  “  if  j’ouare 
determined  to  benefit  the  family,  let  me  be  the  party 
this  time.  Give  me  your  word  of  honor  not  to 
trouble  my  aunt  about  this  rubb,  —  this  submarine 
thing,  —  and  I  will  take  fifty  shares  myself,  and  a 
seat  at  your  board.” 

“  Two  hawks,”  I  thought,  “  fighting  for  a  half- 
plucked  pigeon.” 

Sir.  Drye  caught  at  the  proposal,  and,  putting  his 
papers  together,  prepared  to  dep.irt. 

llcartilj’  disgusted  with  what  I  had  heard,  I  had 
alreadj’  moved  towards  the  door.  Fred  winked  to 
me  to  remain,  but  I  persisted,  and,  rather  piqued,  he 
aeeompanie<l  me  to  the  door. 

“What  d’j’c  think  of  him?”  whispered  Fred. 
“  A  humbug,  eh  ?  ” 

“  A  trifle  worse,  I  should  say.  Has  he  had  anj’ 
previous  dealings  with  Miss  Sj’mpleson  ?  ” 

“  JIany,”  replied  Freddy.  “  But  I  wished  you  to 
understand  that  I  —  ” 

“  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  quite  believe 
it.  Your  friend  is  waiting  you.  Good  morning.” 

“  0,  well,  if  that  is  the  tune,  good  morning,”  said 
Freddy ;  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  rejoined  his  con¬ 
fidant. 

Few  things  in  the  course  of  my  life  had  caused 
me  so  much  regret  and  annoyance  as  the  conversa¬ 
tion  I  have  related.  It  is  bad  enough  to  find  that 
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one's  estimate  of  a  friend’s  character  has  been  im¬ 
measurably  too  generous ;  but  to  convict  that  friend, 
on  his  own  confession,  of  the  systematic  robbery  (it  i 
was  nothing  It'ss)  of  another  fnend,  was  distressing 
in  the  last  degree.  It  so  happened  that,  almost 
from  the  cradle,  iMiss  Sympleson  had  shown  herself  j 
one  of  miy  kindest  and  most  attached  friends.  My  j 
Ixjyhood  had  been  literally  starred  with  her  gifts 
and  benefits.  In  return,  I  loved  the  gentle-hearted 
ladjj,  and,  though  I  did  not  invariably  adopt  the 
advice  it  was  her  passion  to  impart,  delighted  in  her 
society,  and  the  only  serious  misunderstanding  that 
had  ever  risen  between  us  was  caused  by  my  posi¬ 
tive  refusal  to  accept  (as  a  man)  money-jiresents 
from  one  on  whom  I  had  no  claim  on  the  scoi’e  of 
relationship. 

Now,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Must  I  allow  the  good 
simple  creature  to  fall  a  prej’  to  the  insatiate  harpy 
of  avarice,  represented  bj’  Mr.  Suekham  Drye  and 
my  much-altered  friend  ?  As  for  the  latter,  I  could 
not  realize  his  share  in  it  at  all.  Prosperity,  that 
engenders  selfishness,  and  the  inborn  love  of  gain, 
tliese  together  seemed  to  have  efiected  this  mortify¬ 
ing  translbnnation,  and  turned  an  honorable,  high- 
souled,  generous  man  into  a  gra.sping  knave.  Yet 
what  right  had  I  to  interfere?  In  what  manner 
could  I  set  my  kind  old  friend  on  her  guard  against 
her  own  nephew  ?  After  much  cogitation,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  let  things,  for  the  present,  take  their 
course,  determined  only  that,  should  an  opportunitj* 
unexpectedly  occur.  Miss  Sympleson  should  hear  of 
something  decidedly  to  her  advantage  ! 

The  opportunity  never  did  present  itself.  A  few 
weeks  after  my  interview  with  Bullingham,  the 
somewhat  unsettled  current  of  my  life  took  the 
direction  of  Australia,  and  fully  five  years  elapsed 
before  I  again  set  foot  on  English  eartb. 

During  this  interval,  I  had  not  wholly  lost  sight  of  | 
the  doings  of  my  friends  at  home.  1  had  more  than 
one  letter  from  Miss  Sympleson,  dated  from  some 
new  residence,  containing  many  well-timed  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  produce  ami  sale  of  wool  and  other 
colonial  matters.  As  for  Fred  Bullingham,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  was  steadily  improving  in  practice  and 
position.  He  had  entered  parliament,  was  likely  to 
Ix!  attorncj’-general,  ami  it  seemed  I'ar  from  iuqxis- 
sible  that  the  (imaginary)  suggestion  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  wool-  j 
sack,  might  be  put  to  the  test !  ! 

Nor  was  I  entirelj’  without  information  concern-  | 
ing  Mr.  Suekham  Drye.  His  name  w.as  prominent-  ! 
Ij’  mentioned  in  financial  reports,  generally  as  pro-  ; 
moting  schemes  of  majestic  proportions,  which  rose  | 
to  a  loft}’  premium,  and  were  then  suddenly  missing 
fi’oin  the  list  of  kindred  undertakings.  Among 
these,  the  St.  George’s  Channel  and  Isle  of  ]\Ian 
Submarine,  Limited,  shone  conspicuous,  and  I  iv.as 
attributing  its  unusual  longevity  and  strength  of  I 

constitution  to  my  friend  Bullingham’s  acceptance  J 

of  a  seat  in  its  direction,  when,  one  fatal  day,  the  ] 

shares,  after  a  feverish  struggle  to  touch  a  piemium  j 

of  sixty-five,  fell,  as  if  exhausteil  by  the  elTort,  to  j 

twenty,  fourteen,  five,  twelve  discount.  The  rest  i 

was  silence,  excepting  a  single  reappearance  in  a  [ 

winding-  (sheet,  I  was  .about  to  say)  up  form,  com-  j 

prising  disclosures  of  such  a  nature,  as  regarded  Mr.  4 

Suekham  Drye,  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  read  j 

that  that  gentleman  had  been  unable,  from  severe  j 

indisposition,  to  attend  the  meeting.  j 

I  landed  at  Liverpool,  after  a  somewhat  protract-  ! 
ed  vovage,  and,  before  proceeding  to  London,  went  j 
into  Cheshire  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  family  of  a  j 
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friend  I  had  left  in  Australia.  They  were  gentle, 
friendly  people,  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
evidently  the  leaders,  not  to  say  benefactors,  of  the 
little  village  circle  in  which  they  passed  their  calm 
existence. 

At  each  of  the  three  meals  of  which  I  partook 
with  the  family  of  Myrtle  Grove,  I  hapjiened  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  before  anybody  else  was  helped,  a  plate¬ 
ful  of  whatever  was  choicest  was  prepared,  with 
some  solicitude,  and  despatched  by  the  hands  of  the 
tidy  maid-servant  to  “  Mrs.  Thompson.”  Probably 
(I  thought)  some  invalid  member  of  the  household. 
It  was  satisfactory,  however,  to  remark  that  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  suffering  lady  was  yet  robust,  the 
viands  supplied  being  ampl^  sufficient  for  two ! 

My  hostess  seemed  to  think  some  explanation  ne¬ 
cessary,  for,  on  the  last  occasion,  she  turned  to  me 
and  said, — 

“  We  have  been  much  interested  in  a  new  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours,  who  has,  Uke  ourselves,  a  dear  relation 
or  friend  in  Australia.  We  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  circumstance  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  ac- 
^alntance  and  close  neighborhood ;  for  Mrs. 
lliompson  is  a  charming  old  lady,  and  is,  we  great¬ 
ly  fear,  in  want  almost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
She  is  lame,  moreover,  and  never  moves  out  of  the 
humble  lodging  in  which  she  resides,  except  upon 
the  arm  of  a  faithful  old  servant  who  lived  with  her 
in  (ns  she  has  hinted)  far  more  prosperous  days. 
But  she  is  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  assist  her 
housekeeping,  and  her  own  kind  heart  enables  her 
fully  to  comprehend  the  satisfaction  it  affords  us.” 

“Alas!”  thought  I,  “that  Myrtle  Groves  are 
few !  ” 

On  the  morrow,  I  bade  farewell  to  my  friends, 
and  was  just  passing  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasant 
village,  when  1  noticed  two  figures,  one  of  them 
stooping  and  emaciated,  leaning  heavily  upon  the 
arm  of  the  other,  scarcely  younger,  though  far  more 
vigorous,  than  herself.  Mi^  Thompson  and  servant, 
was  my  conclusion. 

The  latter  seated  her  mistress,  tenderly,  in  a  rus¬ 
tic  seat  under  some  elms,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
limit  of  their  walk,  placed  a  book  and  some  knitting 
beside  her,  and  then  strolled  slowly  on,  examining 
the  hedge-side  flowers. 

As  I  presently  passed  the  old  lady,  I  could  observe 
but  too  distinctly  the  marks  of  fallen  gentility  in  her 
dress,  &c.  Her  head  was  bowed  down,  and  her 
white  shrunken  hands  clasped  together  on  her  lap. 
There  was  one  ring  on  her  finger,  —  no  wedding- 
ring,  —  a  ring  of  blue  enamel,  with  a  little  cross  of 
brilliants.  A  vague  remembrance  shot  across  me, 
as  if  I  had  seen  that  ring  before.  I  turned  sudden¬ 
ly,  and  caught  a  portion  of  the  sitter’s  profile. 
CoM  it  be  ?  But  then  “  Mrs.  Thompson  1  ”  I 
hesitated. 

The  servant,  still  wandering  on,  was  just  turning 
the  angle  of  the  road.  If  the  lady  were  indeed  Miss 
Sympleson,  that  must  be  Christine  1  I  hastened  on, 
passed  her,  and  glanced  back.  Christine  it  was  1 

She  uttered  a  cry  and  ran  towards  me. 

“  O,  Master  H.,”  —  she  had  always  called  me 
“  master,”  —  “  is  it  you  ?  Have  you  seen  her  ?  Did 
she  know  you  ?  ” 

The  poor  woman  was  trembling  with  agitation.  1 
soothed  her,  made  her  sit  down  under  the  trees,  and 
drew  from  her  the  whole  of  the  distressing  story, 
which  may  be  retold  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  grasp  of  Mr.  Suckham  Drye  had  gradually 
tightened  upon  my  too-confiding  friend  until  the 
whole  of  her  means,  beyond  what  might  have  been  | 


obtained  by  BulIIngham,  were  absorbed  in  one  or 
other  of  his  abortive  schemes.  Awakened  at  last  to 
her  position,  poor  Miss  Sympleson  was  induced  by 
this  man,  who  still  retained  his  extraordinary  influ- 
ence  over  her,  to  seek  to  retrieve  her  losses  by  in¬ 
vesting  every  shilling  that  remained  to  her  in  the 
St.  George’s  Channel,  &c.  Company,  whose  shares 
were  rising  every  hour.  This  was  the  death-blow. 
The  bubble  burst.  Miss  Sympleson  was  a  beggar. 

But  what,  1  asked,  could  induce  her  nephew  to 
stand  coolly  by,  and  allow  this  swindling  vagabond 
whose  character  he  perfectly  understood,  to  work 
the  ruin  of  his  kind  relative  ? 

Christine  shook  her  head.  With  a  little  press¬ 
ing,  she  confessed  her  belief  that  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  those  two  “  gentlemen.”  Without 
being  formally  admitted  to  her  mistress’s  confidence 
in  such  matters,  the  faithful  servant  knew  enough 
to  convince  her  that  Bullingham  had  secured  at 
least  one  half  of  his  aunt’s  property. 

But  had  he  done  nothing  t  Was  I  to  understand 
that  he  had  abandoned  bis  benefactress  to  her 
fate  ?  Had  he  made  no  provision  for  her  at  all? 

Not  one  halfpenny.  It  was  possible  he  might  not 
be  fully  aware  of  her  destitute  condition.  After  the 
great  shock.  Miss  Sympleson  had  written  one  letter, 
entreating  that  advice  she,  poor  thing,  had  been 
hitherto  so  prompt  to  bestow.  But  no  answer  came, 
and  the  pride  of  the  poor  lady  revolting  against  any 
further  ai)pcal  to  one  so  much  her  debtor,  she  came 
to  the  resolution  to  retire  under  an  assumed  name, 
into  some  cheap  neighborhood,  and  there  patiently 
await  the  change  that  time  and  sorrow  were  rapidly 
working  in  her  feeble  frame.  They  had  means  to 
pay  for  lodging,  but  nothing  more,  —  and  their  food 
was  furnished  by  their  generous  neighbors  of  Myrtle 
Grove. 

I  had  hardly  patience  to  hear  her  to  an  end,  so 
eager  was  I  to  hasten  to  my  dear  old  friend.  But 
Christine  warned  me  that  her  present  state  of  health 
would  not  admit  of  sudden  surprises ;  and,  with  re¬ 
luctance,  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  at  once 
to  London,  and  defer  my  interview  with  her  until  I 
had  afforded  her  b.ise  relative  one  more  chance  of 
redeeming,  in  some  poor  measure,  the  wrong  he  had 
done. 

My  heart  swelled  as  I  took  out  my  well-filled 
pocket-book,  and  forced  upon  Christine  a  portion, 
infinitesimally'  small,  of  the  debt  I  owed  her  gene^ 
ous  mistress.  So  we  parted. 

The  very  next  day  saw  me  assailing  the  door  of 
the  eminent  counsel  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  request¬ 
ing  an  immediate  interview. 

The  clerk  disappeared,  and  returned  with  an  an¬ 
swer  that  Mr.  BulIIngham  had  revisited  his  cham¬ 
bers  that  day  for  the  first  time,  and  was  much  fa¬ 
tigued,  but  would  sec  me. 

Mr.  Bullingham  had  been  ill?  He  had  —  both 
.•ibroad  (at  Nice)  and  at  home  —  for  several  months. 
I  strode  in. 

Freddy  was  lying  upon  a  couch,  almost  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  his  former  self;  but  ho  assured  me  he  was 
recovering,  and  that  his  physicians  stipulated  but 
for  a  few  weeks’  longer  abstinence  from  work. 

“  I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  be  at  it  again,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “  This  has  been  a  terrible  check  in  the  race, 
and  I  am  at  present  nowhere.  I  have  suffered  both 
in  purse  and  position,  while  you,  you  lucky  fellow, 
have  been  shearing  the  golden  fleece  of  Australia, 
like  a  thousand  Jasons  rolled  into  one.” 

“  I  cannot  see  that  you  have  much  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  Bullingham,”  I  replied.  “  There  is  a  certain 
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kind  of  sheep  bred  in  English  pastures,  both  easy 
and  profitable  to  sheiu*.  I^ou  can,  perhaps,  guess  to 
what  I  refer." 

I  ’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can,  though,"  S2ud  Fred. 

“  Sheep  ?  What  sheep  ?  Clients  V  ” 

Aunts,"  said  I  qnietly,  “  and  simple-minded  folk, 
who  follow  their  affections  rather  than  their  judg¬ 
ment.  Have  you  seen  much  of  your  friend  Suck- 
ham  Drye  of  late  ?  ” 

“  Suck  —  ha,  ha,  ha !  ”  and  ho  broke  into  a  roar 
of  laughter.  “  That  rascal  ?  You  remember  him  ? 
No,  no ;  I  have  n’t  seen  him  these  —  years !  ” 

“  You  have  split  with  him  ?  ’’ 

“  ‘  Split !  ’  ’’  repeatetl  Bullingham,  coloring.  “  I 
don’t  (juite  understand  you.  The  fellow  you  are  so 
good  as  to  assign  me  as  a  friend  has  been  in  fifty 
blackguard  messes  within  these  two  years;  and,  for 
sught  I  know,  may  be  at  this  moment  in  Newgate.” 

“  For  swindling  your  aunt  ?  ” 

“  Aunt,  again  !  What  do  you  mean,  old  fellow  ? 
Yes,  he  did  humbug  my  poor  aunt,  to  some  extent, 

I  fear.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  for  his  gradu¬ 
ally  relieving  me  of  his  acquaintanee.  But  what 
you  have  said  has  suggested  something  to  me. 
Will  you  help  me  to  find  out  thb  dear  aunt  of  mine, 
of  whom  you  speak  so  often  V  ’’ 

“You  don’t  know?  You  did  not  receive  her 
letter  ?  ” 

“Letter!  When?  Never,”  said  Fred,  bewil¬ 
dered. 

“  Then,  as  you  ’re  a  man,  Freddy,  you  don’t  know 
that  Miss  Sympleson  is  — ’’ 

“What?” 

“  Ruined.  Starving !  ” 

“  St  —  starving,”  the  blood  rushed  to  his  forehead. 

“  Starving,  but  for  the  charity  of  strangers.” 

“  W’hat  —  what  is  this  ?  ”  he  gasped. 

I  told  him  all. 

He  was  much  moved  while  I  was  speaking,  but 
caln>  as  usual,  towards  the  end.  When  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  he  got  up,  and  selecting  a  tin  box  from  sev' 
eral  on  a  shelf,  placed  it  before  him  on  the  table. 
It  was  lettered  “  ^I.  S.  S.” 

“  1  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story,”  he  said. 

“From  those  manuscripts?”  I  asked,  uneasily, 
for  the  box  was  large  and  deep. 

“  They  are  not  manuseripts,”  said  Freddy.  “  'These 
are  my  aunt’s  initials,  —  Mary  Scrymgeour  Symple¬ 
son.  Don’t  grumble,  old  fellow.  If  you  had  listened 
to  something  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  in  these 
chaml>ers,  five  years  ago,  both  of  us  might  have 
been  spared  some  pain.  Listen. 

“  More  than  twenty  years  ago  that  respeetable 
miscreant,  Suekham  Drye,  first  established  over  my 
aunt  an  influenee  it  has  been  the  task  of  my  life  to 
counteract.  Overcome  it  I  could  not.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  to  me  was  to  neutralize,  as  far  as  might  be, 
the  evil  it  might  occasion.  Experience  convinced 
me  that,  so  long  as  any  means  remained  at  her  com- 
manil,  my  aunt  would  be  persuadable  to  use  them  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  this  man,  Drye,  in 
preference  to  any  other  human  being.  She  hated 
the  man,  ns  far  as  so  sweet  a  nature  might ;  but  she 
bad  an  almost  fanatical  reliance  on  his  financial 
judgment,  and  adopted  his  recommendations  like 
the  decrees  of  fate. 

“  There  seemed  but  one  course  to  follow.  I 
adopted  it.  Her  habit  of  making  me  pecuniary 
presents  suggested  my  plan.  I  accepted,  I  courted 
them  in  every  possible  manner,  I  forced  myself  to 
falsehood.  In  short,  I  stopped  at  nothing,  hoping 
so  to  diminish  my  aunt’s  resources,  that,  in  merest 


prudence,  she  would  refrain  from  further  specular 
tion.  I  obtained  —  rescued,  I  may  call  it  —  in  aU, 
let  me  see  now  —  ” 

He  opened  the  box,  and  took  out  a  small  book. 

“  Yes  ;  just  so.  I’hirty-two  thousand  pounds  —  ” 

“  Thirty-two  thousand  —  ” 

“  With  the  interest  —  yes.  Thus  stands  the  ac¬ 
count  :  I  received  from  her,  in  all,  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling.  Everjr  shilling,  the  accruing 
interest  also,  has  been  well  invested,  and  the  lady 
you  describe  as  ruined  and  starving  (my  poor,  kind 
soul !)  is  richer  than  she  was  previous  to  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Suekham  Drye.  She  has  sixteen 
hundred  a  year,  sir,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  balance  unemployed,  which  shall  be  placed 
to  an  account  that  shall  be  opened  in  her  name,  at 
Coutts’s,  this  day.” 

“  My  dear  Freddy  —  ” 

“Yes,  —  dear  Freddy !  Now,  old  boy,  as  penalty 
for  thinking  your  friend  could  be  such  a  scoundrel, 
you  shall  do  me  a  service.” 

“  Name  it,  and  see.” 

“  Go  at  once  to  my  dear  aunt,  —  I  see  you  know 
where  she  is,  —  and  explain  to  her,  carefully  and 
gently,  all  that  has  passed.  Take  her  papers  with 
you.  and  my  love  and  blessing  beside.  That  miscre¬ 
ant,  Drye,  deceived  me.  He  promised  —  you  heard 
him  —  to  spare  her  in  the  matter  of  the  Submarine 
swindle,  and  it  was  that  that  ruined  her.  Happily, 
I  can  repay  him.  He ’s  a  witness  for  our  opponents 
in  a  case  in  which  I  am  retained.  If  I  don’t  turn 
the  villain  inside  out,  may  I  never  wear  horsehair 
again !  ” 

F reddy  kept  his  word.  Mr.  Suekham  Drye,  forced 
to  relate  his  own  biography  before  a  crowded  court, 
compromised  himself  so  seriously,  that,  save  in  a 
criminal  dock,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  again  in 
public. 

Kind  Miss  Sympleson  is  well  and  happy.  She 
gives  less  advice  than  formerly,  and  though  open- 
handed  as  ever,  takes  such  reasonable  care  of  her 
monejr,  that  Freddy  is  likely  to  receive  back,  in 
due  time,  more  than  the  fortune  he  saved,  at  some 
cost  of  conscience,  from  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Suekham 
Drye. 


LANDSEER’S  LIONS. 

The  mistakes  of  genius  would  furnish  the  moral¬ 
ist  with  a  curious,  though  a  melancholy',  chapter. 
Genius,  it  is  true,  has  generally  a  fine  instinct  which 
leads  it  to  avoid  false  paths.  But  every  now  and 
then  —  we  presume  for  the  consolation  of  smaller 
men,  though  to  the  grief  of  judicious  admirers  — 
gifted  souls  risk  their  reputation  in  their  own  art  by 
meddling  with  one  for  which  they  have  no  training. 
Newton  will  rush  into  theology.  Turner  will  paint 
figure-subjects.  Frederick  will  compete  with  Vol¬ 
taire  in  French  poetry.  Raffaelle  models  a  feeble 
statue  of  Jonah.  Canova  attemps  oil-painting,  but 
is  sagacious  enough  to  hide  away  the  amateur  daub 
in  a  remote  village  church.  Every  one  of  these  men 
failed,  because  success  in  every  path  which  they  tried 
is  physically  or  intellectually'  impossible  without  the 
systematic  devotion  of  years.  One  would  think  ho- 
l)ody  could  be  more  vividly  aware  of  this  truth  than 
a  real  artist,  before  whom,  unwilling  to  look,  and 
afraid  of  smiling,  so  many  amateurs  must  have  ex¬ 
posed  their  attempts.  Yet  our  greatest  animal 
painter,  after  building  up  a  world-wide  reputation 
with  a  labor  and  an  industry  best  known  to  himself, 
has  now,  in  an  ill-starred  Ixmr,  fallen  precisely  into 
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the  same  error  as  the  men  of  genius  just  enumerated. 
Having  been  all  his  life  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  engrossing  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  an  age 
which  we  remember  only  to  regret  that  it  is  youth 
no  longer,  he  has  tried  to  master  another  art,  which 
the  experience  of  two  thousand  years  has  proved  to 
be  not  less  elaborate  and  engrossing.  What  is  to  be 
said  here  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  sculptor’s  work 
was  imposed  upon  the  painter  by  a  body  whose 
blunders,  wherever  taste  is  concerned,  have  been 
often  confessed.  We  are  aware  of  the  pains  and  of 
the  mo<le8ty  with  which  the  artist  has  {lerformed  the 
ungenlal  task.  Had  the  Nelson  lions  been  destined 
for  a  private  owner,  it  would  have  been  alike  easy 
and  pleasant  to  drop  the  veil,  and  forget  the  error 
of  genius.  But  a  public  monument,  in  our  most 
puUic  and  most  unlucky  metropolitan  situ,  by  Its 
very  place  and  pretensions  renders  silence  impossi¬ 
ble.  From  a  distant,  pictorial  point  of  view  there  is 
something  to  admire.  As  curiosities  bearing  the 
name  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  painters,  there 
is  much  to  speculate  on.  But,  as  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture,  these  lions  have  been  a  mistake  throughout ; 
badly  planned,  badly  modelled,  and  badl^  cast.  And 
the  only  point  which  can  be  regarded  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  is  that,  so  far  as  the  bronze-work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  have  been  well  paid  for. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  view  of  the  matter,  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Landseer  should  we 
suppose  him  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  an  amateur  so  far  as  to  desire  no  criticism 
but  that  which  is  only  eulogy.  The  lions  are  unde¬ 
niably  striking  in  point  ot  size ;  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  they  are  placed  diagonally  to  the 
base  of  the  Nelson  column  affords  a  very  picturesque 
variety  of  light  and  shade  as  one  approaches  them. 
Let  us  do  honor  where  honor  is  due,  and  give  credit 
to  the  architect,  who  h.as  not  earned  or  deserved 
much  thankfulness  for  his  labors,  for  planning  these 
features  of  the  work.  We  turn  now  to  what  Sir 
Edwin  has  done  to  carry  out  the  architect’s  Inten¬ 
tion.  As  regards  the  distant  and  general  effect, 
much  remains  for  pleasure  and  admiration,  though 
much,  even  here,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  verdict  of 
unqualified  praise.  To  do  justice  to  the  artist,  we 
must  try  to  translate  his  sculpture  back  into  the 
language  of  his  own  art.  If  we  consider  the  lions  as 
sketches  in  oil,  the  outlines  have  a  certain  dignity ; 
the  head  and  shoulders,  at  least,  exhibit  much  of 
that  vitality  and  look  of  repressed  motion  which  it 
Is  the  object  of  art  to  convey.  Nor,  in  a  picture  of 
Felis  Leo,  need  we  ask  for  better  expression  of  the 
animal  nature  than  is  given  by  the  heads ;  they  arc 
truly  admirable  in  rendering  that  curiously  blended 
air  of  observation  and  nonchalance,  stealth  and 
sulkiness,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  cat  tribe,  from 
the  monarch  of  the  wilderness  to  Tom  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-corner.  But,  when  we  think  of  them  as  a 
painter’s  sketches  and  recognize  their  merit.  It  Is 
impossible  not  to  reflect  that,  on  canvas,  Landseer 
would  never  have  been  satisfied  with  so  formal  an 
arrangement  as  that  by  which  all  four  paws,  each 
pair  absolutely  alike,  have  been  planted  on  the 
ground.  We  feel  that,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
symmetry,  he  would  have  set  one  couple  slightly 
forward ;  he  would  have  taken  pains  to  show  the 
singular  construction  of  the  cushion ;  above  all,  be 
would  not  have  omitted  to  show  somewhere  that 
magnificently-formed  arrangement  of  claw  which  is 
the  first  thing  we  think  of  in  a  lion,  and  which  the 
lion,  even  when  at  rest  ^far  more  when  looking  out 
and  full  of  repressed  motion),  is  always  putting  forth. 


In  place  of  this  we  have  a  timid  monotony  of  gesture ' 
the  slight  variations  between  the  two  types  of  atti¬ 
tude  (not  four,  as  has  been  erroneously  asserted) 
being  of  so  mechanical  a  character  as  to  sugirest  that 
they  were  chosen  in  order  to  evade  difficulty,  rather 
than  to  avoid  interference  with  monumental  effect. 
But,  in  truth,  no  such  interference  need  have  been 
risked ;  and  a  sculptor  who  was  eis  much  master  of 
his  art  ns  Sir  Edwin  is  of  painting  would  never  have 
endured  so  dull  and  lifeless  an  arrangement  as  the 
fourfold  reproduction  of  one  lion  (with  the  muzzle 
and  the  tail  shifted  from  left  to  right)  ;  but,  without 
any  deviation  from  the  general  attitude  of  repose, 
he  would  have  given  each  animal  its  own  distinct 
gestures.  Indeed,  so  endless  are  the  changes  for 
which  the  fine  organization  of  the  animal  provides, 
that  we  venture  to  say  Landseer  could  have  painted,  I 
not  four,  but  a  dozen  reposing  lions  with  perfect  ' 
ease  and  ma.stery,  each  unlike  the  other ;  but  this  is  I 
just  the  difference  between  a  man  folldwing  the  I 
natural  laws  of  art  and  attempting  to  reverse  them. 
For  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  us,  not  less  than  to 
the  fool  or  the  baby,  Nemo  vie  impune  lacesset  is 
Nature’s  motto. 

When  we  reluctantly  drop  the  painter’s  point  of 
view,  and  try  to  judge  the  lions  as  specimens  of  that 
most  anluous  of  all  arts,  monumental  sculpture, 
further  illustrations  of  this  law  of  nature  multiply 
upon  us.  Even  that  expression  of  feature  which 
might  satisfy  in  a  picture  must  be  held  altogether 
out  of  place  here.  The  artist  had  not  to  model  a  wild 
beast  of  the  desert  or  the  menagerie,  but  to  symbol¬ 
ize  a  nation.  Without  hum.anizing  the  features  of 
the  animal,  he  had  to  render  the  intellectual  side  of 
it  prominent ;  to  find  out  and  to  give  whatever  there 
may  be  in  the  lion  of  royalty,  of  vigorous  counage, 
of  endurance,  of  patient  fore.sight.  Difficult  as  this 
task  may  bo,  it  was  the  very  essence  of  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  and,  to  aid  in  this  difficulty,  that  particular 
art  was  to  be  employed  which,  both  by  its  own  pro¬ 
cesses  and  by  long  traditionary  habit,  is  adapted  for 
the  expression  of  severity,  of  intellect,  of  majesty. 
The  only  thing  wanted  was  that  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  youthful  vigor  which  Landseer  spent  be¬ 
fore  he  had  mastered  his  style  in  oils  should  have 
been  devoted  to  gaining  mastery  over  monumental 
sculpture.  What  a  symbol,  then  (reverting  to  what 
has  been  remarked  on  the  expression  of  these  lion.s), 
of  England  and  of  Englishmen  is  this  which  has 
been  set  before  us  in  our  most  central  site  !  What 
a  negation  of  the  projier  effect,  what  a  failure  in 
sculpture.sque  propriety,  if  we  decline  to  accept  the 
cat-like  character  as  a  legitimate  rendering  of  what 
we  are ! 

Where  the  leading  feature  in  sculpture  fail.’,  we 
shall  rarely  find  success  elsewhere.  We  can  fully 
believe  that  every  touch  in  the  lions  is  due  to  the 
great  painter  who  made  this  rash  Inroad  uixm  an 
art  perli.aps  more  difficult,  and  more  exigent  in  its 
requirement  of  life’s  labor,  than  his  own.  Every 
touch,  in  fact,  speaks  only  too  clearly  of  the  learned 
and  laborious  amateur  who  cannot  render  his  idea. 
We  have  e.xplained  why  we  consider  the  work  as 
badly  planned.  That  it  is  badly  modelled  will  need 
a  less  lengthy  explanation.  “  The  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  of  the  lion,”  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  “  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  in  shape  to  those  of  the  same 
part  in  man.”  And  the  great  anatomist  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  marvellously  grand  and  complex 
system  of  bone  and  tendon  by  which  the  leg  and 
the  claw  are  endued  with  power  and  flexibility.  A 
competent  sculptor’s  first  aim  would  have  been  to 
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express  these  qualities,  and  bring  out  these  forms, 
which,  even  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  are  distinct¬ 
ly  and  rigidly  marked.  But  of  all  this,  and  equally 
of  the  beautiful  and  intricate  cushions  into  which 
the  claws  are  retracted,  the  only  representatives 
here  are  a  few  vague  undulations,  which  rather  re¬ 
semble  coarsely-fractured  stone  than  the  fine  work¬ 
manship  of  nature,  with  a  purpose  in  every  swelling 
and  a  law  in  every  curve.  The  anatomy  of  the 
ribs,  and  of  the  soft  parts  where  they  join  the  ribs, 
together  with  the  curious  lines  in  the  fur  answering 
to  the  intern.al  structure,  —  all  have  been  neglect¬ 
ed.  Sir  Edwin  is  famous  over  Europe  for  the  mas¬ 
terly  manner  in  which  he  paints  hair;  the  combined 
look  of  simplicity  and  subtlety  which  he  gives  must 
have  seemed  little  short-of  miraculous  to  many  an 
animal-painter.  But  of  what  avail  is  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  of  hand  when  the  painter  drops  the 
brush  for  the  modelling-stick  ?  Hardly  as  much  as 
Mr.  Halle’s  knowledge  and  skill  wouhl  avail  him  if 
be  took  up  Joachim’s  violin. 

Mr.  Halle  may  ptThaps  have  “  fiddled  a  little  ” ; 
but  he  knows  as  well  as  we  what  that  means.  He 
knows  also  what  is  due  to  the  public,  to  himself,  and 
to  his  art ;  and,  whatever  he  may  do  in  private, 
never  offers  to  take  his  illustrious  friend’s  part  in 
the  Krtutzer  Sonafci.  However  close  may  be  the 
connection  between  the  two  arts,  no  one,  wc  may 
repeat.  Inis  ever  been  known  to  succeed  at  once  in 
painting  and  in  sculpture,  except  one  man  of  stu¬ 
pendous  force,  who  practised  both  from  his  youth 
upwards.  One  little  bas-relief  is  ascribed  to  Giotto. 
Leonardo’s  single  model  was  never  completed.  The 
doubtful  figures  which  bear  Kaffaelle’s  name,  like 
Durer’s  carving  in  the  INIuseum,  are  only  curiosities. 
As  such,  experiments  may  be  naturally  made  by 
clever  artists ;  but  they  are  most  prudently  con¬ 
signed  to  a  friend’s  cabinet.  Trafalgar  Siiuare,  un¬ 
happily,  is  no  such  privacy.  The  hair  of  the  lions 
looks  like  streaming  water ;  it  has  no  m.oss,  no  vigor 
of  light  and  shade  ;  and  —  an  even  worse  defeet  — 
exhibits  hardly  any  relation  to  the  structure  whieh 
supports  it,  the  movable  mane  belonging  to  the 
head  appearing  part  of  that  avhich  covers  tlie  fixed 
trunk  below.  It  is  this  treatment,  wc  fancy,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  complaint  that  the  mane  looks 
like  a  hood.  At  certain  angles  this  effect  is  pro- 
vokingly  prominent ;  and  the  group  might  be  the 
four  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  as  they  sit  in  banco, 
looking  out  wearily  into  space,  and  wondering  when 
the  case  will  be  over. 

Landseer  has  had  no  admirers  of  his  genius  in  his 
own  art  more  constant  and  respectful  than  this  jour¬ 
nal.  But  his  long  and  successful  career,  and  his 
position  in  the  world,  have  proviiled  him  with  an 
unusually  large  crowd  of  thiit  “  worst  sort  of  friend, 
those  who  flatter  you.”  Such  were  the  admirt'rs 
who  assured  Frederick  that  his  verses  surpassed 
Voltaire’s.  And  such  admirers  will,  no  doubt,  resent 
the  above  estimate  of  the  work  in  question.  The  lions 
may  roar  (in  many  drawing-rooms),  through  their 
voices,  at  least  during  Sir  Edwin’s  lifetime.  This, 
we  trust,  will  lie  extended  for  many  years  yet,  dur¬ 
ing  which  that  larger  and  more  poetical  view  of  art 
which  his  style  has  progressively  exhibited  may  be 
exemplified,  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  every 
one,  in  a  long  series  of  oil-pictures. 

Wh.atever  view  we  take  of  his  attempt  in  monu¬ 
mental  sculpture,  the  world’s  estimate  of  these  will 
assuredly  not  be  affected.  Here  he  has  won  crowns 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  modesty  of  genius.  But 
the  gods  have  not  given,  no,  not  to  Landseer,  after 
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passing  the  “  grand  climacteric,”  to  extemporize  a 
second  art,  even  if  he  liad  not,  aa  we  are  authorita¬ 
tively  assured,  “  been  fully  employed  in  painting  ” 
since  the  commission  was  given.  This  part  of  our 
subject  we  may  now  gladly  quit  with  an  anecdote  of 
Geoi^e  HI.  That  sovereign,  when  in  middle  life, 
tried  to  master  the  violin.  After  some  years  of 
practice,  he  asked  his  master  (Viotti,  we  lielieve) 
what  progress  he  had  made.  “  Sire,  there  .are  three 
classes  of  violin  players,”  the  master,  loyal  to  his 
art,  is  reported  to  have  answered,  “  those  who  can¬ 
not  play  at  all,  those  who  play  badly,  and  those  who 
phay  well.  Your  majesty  is  now  commencing  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  second  of  these  classes.”  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  king  had  the  sense  to  fiddle  at  it  no 
longer. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  deal  with  what  we  must 
consider  the  mistake,  though  the  innocent  and 
blameless  mistake,  of  a  man  who  is  not  more  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  genius  than  for  the  conscientious 
honesty  of  his  work,  and  the  high-minded  liberality 
with  which,  at  all  times  of  his  long  career,  he  has 
appro.acbed  the  question  of  p.ayment.  It  is  no  flat¬ 
tery  to  say  that  in  these  respects  Sir  Edwin  has 
been  always  known,  to  all  concerned,  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  But,  as  if  every 
portion  of  this  ill-starred  enterprise  was  destined  to 
be  marked  by  the  disfavor  of  the  gods,  and  ama¬ 
teurism  to  triumph  to  the  end,  it  was  Landseer’s 
fortune  to  accept  an  offer  from  M.  Marochetti,  and 
model  his  lions  within  the  Baron’s  premises.  The 
Baron,  it  is  well  known,  has  upon  his  premises  a 
hronze-casting  foumlry  provided  for  the  proiluction 
of  those  world-celebrated  works,  —  familiar  to  our 
readers  at  once  on  the  score  of  their  truth  and  beau¬ 
ty,  and  of  the  moderate  prices  asked  for  them, — 
the  Scutari  monument ;  the  Cmur-dc-Liou ;  the 
Clyde  Memorial,  whenever  enough  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed;  nay,  even  the  Wellington  Memori.al,  had 
good  taste  presided  at  St.  Paul’s.  This  made  it  ob¬ 
viously  natural  that  the  lions  should  be  cast  on  the 
spot. 

Now,  when  .an  artist,  —  and  one  too  of  “Euro¬ 
pean  celebrity,”  as  his  friends  assure  us  with  par¬ 
donably  freijuent  emphasis,  —  quitting  his  art,  sim¬ 
ply  takes  up  the  position  of  a  man  in  business,  he  is 
certainly  bound  (supposing  him  to  set  a  due  value, 
moral  or  monetary,  on  his  reputation)  to  observe  two 
points.  Nohlemse  oblige,  lie  must  do  the  work 
thoroughly  well ;  and  he  can  hardly  be  too  careful 
on  the  score  of  his  chaiges.  On  the  latter  point 
this  journal  (June  17,  18C5)  has  already  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit.  Landseer’s  own  moderate  price 
for  the  design  has  never,  so  far  .os  we  know,  been 
augmented.  But  we  there  enumerated  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  on  the  original  estimate  due  to  the  portion  of 
the  work  which  M.  Marochetti  had  undertaken. 

From  the  £  G,000,  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
befoi-e  1863,  r.Tshly  believed  would  cover  the  total 
expense,  the  estimate  grew  in  that  year  to  £  12,000, 
for  which,  according  to  Hansard,  we  had  Mr.  Cow- 
per’s  assurance  that  the  whole  would  be  completed. 
We  further  added  the  report  (subject  to  contradic¬ 
tion,  if  erroneous)  that  our  best  English  firm  had 
offered  to  take  the  casting  for  £  6,000,  —  a  sum 
which  the  amount  of  bronze,  (for  these  castings  are 
exceedingly  light,)  and  of  la^r  required,  to  judge 
by  the  close  analogj-  of  the  price  paid  for  other  large 
figures,  renders  at  once  fair  and  remunerative.  We 
now  hear  that  the.  charge  of  this  omnivorous  Acade¬ 
mician  is  not  under  £  11,000  ;  and  (judging  hy  his 
own  scale  of  prices)  we  shall  be  truly  thankful  should 
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his  fiaal  reward  not  be  more  than  double  the  esti¬ 
mate  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Company,  allowed 
them  a  fair  trade  return  for  their  expenses. 

Landseer,  we  are  again  told  on  authority,  exe¬ 
cuted  the  whole  of  this  work  himself,  and  the  lions 
are  left  exactly  as  they  were  cast  from  the  model. 
Tliere  is  no  room,  therefore,  for  any  margin  of  ex¬ 
pense  on  these  grounds  from  M.  Marochetti’s  stall 
of  workmen,  or  even  from  that  great  8<mlptor  him¬ 
self.  Even  if  the  lions  had  enjoyed  this  advantage,  we 
might  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  £  11,000 
would  not  be  too  high  a  price  for  it ;  but  our  doubts 
disappear  when  wo  examine  the  results  of  Baron 
Marochetti’s  foundry.  What  at  W oolwich  is  known 
as  rotten  casting,  and  of  the  ingenuities  practised 
by  the  casters  to  conceal  it,  will  nave  been  heard  of 
by  every  reader.  And  we  simply  invite  him  to  in¬ 
spect  the  lions  in  question.  Whenever  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  eye,  he  will  see  that  the  surface 
is  pitterl  by  crowds  of  air-bubbles.  If  he  chooses  the 
light  when  sufficiently  horizontal  to  bring  out  the 
side-planes  of  the  figures,  he  will  not  only  see  these 
bubbles  following  the  seams  in  long  lines,  together 
with  a  number  of  awkward-looking  tillings-up  in  the 
metal,  but  he  will  become  awy.re  of  a  peculiar  strati¬ 
fied  structure  in  the  animals,  which  e.xtends  over 
the  flanks  and  the  hind-(]uartcrs  alike,  and  has  (it 
need  hardly  be  said)  no  reference  to  any  natural 
organization.  These  strata  appear  to  arise  from 
careless  juxtaposition  of  the  lengths  in  which  the 
piece-mould  was  built  up,  or  from  an  undue  multi¬ 
plication  of  small  parts  in  the  separate  castings. 
When  the  foundry-surface  has  gone,  how  is  the 
London  atmosphere  likely  to  act  upon  such  ma¬ 
terials  ?  However  it  may  have  arisen,  this  has  an 
awkward  look  of  bad  workmanship,  as  imperfect  in 
casting  as  it  is  injurious  to  artistic  effect.  And  it  is 
for  this  that  we  are  asked  to  pay  about  twice  as 
much  as  Landseer  receives  for  eight  years’  labor. 

Of  course  this  is  a  point  where  the  non-professional 
observer  can  only  point  to  obvious  appearances,  and, 
by  comparing  M.  Marochetti’s  castings  with  those  of 
other  fiiTus,  satisfy  himself  that  such  appearances  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  Wo  should  therefore  submit 
at  once,  on  this  matter,  to  the  judgment  of  an  ex¬ 
pert,  if  given  under  the  condition  of  real  liberty  of 
speech.  Before  the  accounts  are  settled,  we  hope 
that  this  trial  will  be  made.  Let  a  competent 
artillery  judge  from  Woolwich  or  Elswick,  with  one 
from  Coalbrookdale  or  some  other  respectable  pri¬ 
vate  firm,  examine  the  work  thoroughly,  and  not 
too  much  (let  us  be  excused  for  adding)  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Board  of  Works,  which  in  nature 
cannot  but  have  a  parental  partiality  for  its  enor¬ 
mous  offspring.  And,  taking  one  more  glance  at 
the  building  behind,  where  one  of  Landseer’s  mas¬ 
terpieces  in  his  own  art  has  so  often  been  the  central 
interest  of  an  E.xhibition,  and  then  at  his  lions,  even 
after  what  we  have  been  compelled  to  criticise  in 
them  as  pieces  of  sculpture,  we  shall  he.artily  rejoice 
should  the  verdict  be  that  they  are  faultless  speci¬ 
mens  of  bronze-work. 
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ANOTHER  RECOGNITION. 

The  s.ame  day  which  had  witnessed  the  departure 
from  Homburg  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  journey  which  had  Lon¬ 


don  for  its  destination,  beheld  that  city  in  an  uq. 
usually  agreeable  aspect  in  point  of  weather.  The 
sun  was  warm  and  bright ;  the  sadness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  autumn  filled  the  air,  and  lent  their  poetical 
charm  to  the  prosaic  streets,  and  impressed  them¬ 
selves  sensibly  and  unacknowledmd  upon  the  prosme 
dwellers  therein.  People  who  had  no  businen  or 
pleasure,  or  combination  of  both,  to  call  them  abroad 
went  out  on  that  day,  and  rode  or  drove,  or  walked' 
because  the  rare  beauty  and  charm  of  the  day  im¬ 
peratively  required  such  homage.  Women  and 
children  were  out  in  the  Parks,  and,  but  for  the 
fallen  leaves  upon  the  ground,  and  the  peculiar  sigh 
which  made  itself  heard  now  and  again  among  the 
trees,  —  a  sound  which  the  ear  that  has  once  learned  ' 
to  distinguish  it  never  fails  to  catch  when  the  sum-  ' 
mcr  is  (lead,  —  the  summer  might  be  supposed  to  I 
be  still  living.  | 

The  brightest  thoroughfare  in  I^ondon,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  was  looking  very  bright  that  autumn  day, 
with  all  the  windows  of  the  few  houses  which  can 
lay  claim  to  anything  of  the  beauty  of  grandeur 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  an  astounding  display  of 
carriages,  considering  the  season,  enlivening  the 
broad  sloping  road.  The  Green  Park  was  dotted 
over  with  groups  of  people,  as  in  the  summer-time, 
and  along  the  broad  path  beyond  the  iron  railings, 
solitary'  pedestrians  walked  or  loitered,  unmol(!8^ 
by  weather,  just  as  it  suited  their  fancy.  The  few 
and  far-between  benches  had  their  occupants,  of 
whom  some  had  books,  some  cigars,  and  some  b.ibies. 
Perambulators  were  not  wanting,  neither  were  iras¬ 
cible  elderly  gentlemen  to  swear  at  them.  It  was 
happily  too  hot  for  hoops. 

This  exceptional  day  was  at  its  best  and  brightest 
when  Harriet  Ilouth  came  down  the  street  in  which 
she  lived,  crossed  Piccadilly,  and  entered  the  Park. 
She  was,  as  usual,  very  plainly  dressed,  and  her 
manner  had  lost  none  of  its  ordinary  quietude. 
Nevertheless,  a  close  observer  would  have  seen  that 
she  looked  and  breathed  like  a  person  in  need  of  free 
fresh  air,  of  movement,  of  freedom ;  that  though  the 
scene,  the  place  in  which  she  found  herself,  was  in- 
ditrerent  to  her,  perhaps  wholly  unobserved  by  her, 
the  influence  upon  her  physical  condition  was  salu¬ 
tary. 

She  did  not  cross  the  grass,  but  walked  slowly, 
and  with  her  eyes  turned  earthwards,  along  the 
broad  path  near  the  railings.  Occasionally  she 
looked  up,  and  lifted  her  head,  as  if  to  inhale  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fresh  air,  then  fell  into  her  i 
former  attitude  again,  and  continued  her  walk. 
Her  face  bore  an  e.xpression  of  intense  thought,  —  I 
the  l(X)k  of  one  who  had  brought  a  subject  out  with  | 
her  in  her  mind,  which  subject  she  was  resolved  to  I 
think  out,  to  look  at  in  every  aspect,  to  bring  to  a  i 
final  decision.  She  kept  a  straight,  clear  course  in  j 
her  walk,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  pondering  deeply,  as  might  have  been  seen  by 
the  steady'  tension  of  her  low  white  ibrehead  and 
the  firm  set  of  her  lips.  At  last  she  paused,  when 
she  had  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  walk  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  looked  about  her  for  an  unoccupied 
seat.  She  descried  one,  with  no  nearer  neiglilwr 
than  the  figure  of  a  boy',  not  exactly  ragged,  but 
very  shabby',  extended  on  the  grass  beside  it,  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  elbows,  with  a  fur  cap  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  a  tangled 
head  exposed  to  view,  and  a  penny  illustrated  jour¬ 
nal,  whose  contents,  judging  by  the  intentness  with 
which  he  was  devouring  them,  must  have  been  of  a 
highly  sensational  character,  stretched  out  on  the 
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ground  before  him.  Harriet  took  no  notice  of  the 
boy,  nor  did  he  perceive  her,  when  she  seated 
hewelf  on  the  bench  by  wliich  he  lay.  She  sat 
down  noiselessly,  folded  her  hands,  and  let  her  head 
fall  forward,  looking  out  with  the  distant  absorbed 
gaze  which  had  become  habitual  to  her.  She  sat 
verv  still,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  the  purpose 
in  her  face  relax.  She  was  thinking,  she  was  not 
dreaming. 

After  a  while,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  rose. 
At  the  first  step  which  she  made  on  the  grass,  and  | 
towards  the  railings,  her  silk  dress  rustled  over  the 
outspread  paper  Irom  which  the  lioy  was  reading. 
She  looked  down,  apologetically ;  the  boy  looked 
up  angrily,  and  then  Air.  James  Swain  jumped  up, 
and  made  the  movement  which  in  his  code  of  man¬ 
ners  passed  for  a  bow  to  Harriet. 

“  Ah,  is  it  you,  Jim  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Are  you  not 
busy  to-day  ?  ” 

“No,  nnini,  I  ain’t,”  said  Jim.  “Air.  Routh  had 
n’t  no  messages  this  mornin’,  and  I  ain’t  been  lucky 
since.” 

“It’s  a  nice  day  for  you  to  have  a  little  time  to 
yourself,”  saiil  Hairiet.  “  I  hope  you  got  all  the 
commissions  I  lett  for  you.” 

“  I  did,  mum,  and  th.ank  ’ee,”  said  Jim.  Harriet 
had  reimunbered  the  street-boy  when  she  was  leav¬ 
ing  home,  and  had  charged  her  servants  to  emjiloy 
him.  S!ie  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  e.x- 
tensive  use  which  llouth  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
of  his  services. 

“  Tlie  windows  is  to  be  cleaned,”  said  .Jim,  sug¬ 
gestively.  “There  warn’t  time,  mum;  you  come 
home  so  unexpected.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Harriet  “  I  suppose  you  can 
clean  them,  can’t  you  V  ” 

“  Mr.  Harris  said  as  I  might  try,”  returned  Jim. 
Mr.  Harris  was  the  irreproachable  man-servant  at¬ 
tached  to  Routh’s  modest  eetabli.shinent  in  Alayfair. 

Harriet  moved  on,  and  Jim  Swain  stood  still, 
looking  .after  her.  She  was  a  puzzle  to  him,  .and 
an  ohjeet  of  con.stant  interest  By  little  and  little 
,Tim  had  come  to  know  a  good  deal  about  Stewart 
Roiitli  and  his  daily  life,  and  be  bad  abandoned  the 
first  theory  which  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
and  which  had  owed  its  inspiration  to  the  illustrated 

E  literature  which  formed  his  intellectual  food. 

longer  believed  Harriet  a  perseeiitcd  victim 
of  her  husband’s  groundless  jealousy.  For  reasons 
of  his  own,  equally  strong  and  secret,  Air.  .Tames 
Swain  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  Geoi-ge  Dallas, 
had  experienced  certain  emotions  on  seeing  him, 
and  had  taken  very  kindly  to  the  business  of  espion¬ 
age  in  which  Routh  had  engaged  his  services,  with¬ 
out  allbrding  him  any  indication  of  its  purpose.  At 
first  the  boy  had  conceived  an  idea  that  Dallas  was 
the  object  of  Harriet’s  supposed  preference  and 
Routh’s  sup}X)sc<l  jealousy ;  but  he  abandoned  that 
notion  very  speedily,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
enccceded  in  Ibrming  any  new  theory  to  his  satis¬ 
faction.  From  the  conversation  of  the  servants, 
Jim  h.Tid  learned  that  Adr.  Dallas  and  Air.  Felton, 
with  whose  personal  appearance  the  boy  was  e()ual- 
ly  familiar,  had  gone  to  the  same  place  in  foreign 
part.s  as  that  to  which  Air.  and  Mrs.  Routh  had  gone, 
a  little  later,  and,  knowing  this,  Jim  thought  more 
»nd  more  frequently  over  certain  circumstances 
which  he  had  kept  to  himself  with  extraordinary 
discretion,  discretion  indeed,  which  nothing  but 
the  strongest  possible  sense  of  self-interest,  as  in¬ 
separable  from  its  observance,  could  have  enabled 
him  to  preserve. 


“  He  don’t  like  him,”  Jim  would  say  to  him-self, 
with  frequent  repetition,  “  he  don’t  like  him,  can’t 
abear  him ;  I  knows  that  precious  well.  And  he  can’t 
be  afraid  of  him,  as  I  can  see,  for  he  certainly  warn’t 
neither  in  nor  near  l/iat  business,  and  I  ’ra  blest  if 
lie  knows  anythin’  about  it  Wotever  can  he  want 
to  know  all  about  him  for,  and  keep  a-follerin’  him 
about  ?  It  ain’t  for  no  good  as  Zie  fullers  anybody, 
I  ’ll  take  my  davy.”  And  Air.  James  Swain’s  daily 
relleetions  invariably  terminated  with  that  formula, 
which  was  indeed  a  simple  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  boy’s  btdief. 

His  abandonment  of  bis  theories  concerning  Harriet 
had  workeil  no  change  in  his  mind  towards  Routh. 
Ills  familiarity  with  Routh’s  servants,  his  being  in 
a  manner  tree  of  the  house,  —  free,  but  under  the 
due  amount  of  inspection  and  susjiiclon  justified  by 
his  low  estate,  —  enlightened  him  as  to  Harriet’s 
domestic  position,  and  made  him  wonder  exceed- 
ingly,  in  las  half-simple  hall-knowing  way,  how  “  the 
like  of  her  could  be  spoony  on  sicli  a  cove  as  him,” 
which  was  Air.  .Tames  Swain’s  fashion  of  expressing 
his  scn-=e  of  the  niorill  disparity  between  the  husband 
au<l  wile. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  Jim  bad  seen  Airs. 
Routh  since  her  return  from  the  trip  which  he  had 
been  told  w.as  specially  undertaken  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health.  The  first  time  was  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival,  when  .Jim  had  fortunately  been  “  handy,” 
and  had  helped  with  the  luggage.  He  had  made 
his  observations  then  upon  Harriet’s  appearance 
with  all  his  native  impudence  ;  for  thougli  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  suspicion,  which  lent  his  interest  in  Harriet 
something  tragic,  had  died  out  of  it,  that  interest 
continued  lively,  but  he  had  admitted  that  it  was 
pardonable  that  she  should  look  “  precious  blue  and 
funky  ”  after  a  journey. 

But  looking  at  her  more  attentively  on  this  second 
occasion,  and  when  there  was  no  journey  in  the 
case,  Jim  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
had  “  ailed  ”  AIi-s.  Routh  before  she  left  home  ailed 
her  still. 

“  Uncommon  ill  she  do  look,  to  be  sure,”  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  crumpled  up  the  exciting  fiction 
which  he  had  been  reaiiing,  and  which  “  left  oft'”  at 
a  peculiarly  thrilling  crisis,  and  wedged  the  illus¬ 
trated  journal  into  his  cap  :  “  uncommon  ill.  Wot ’s 
the  good  of  ail  them  baths  and  things,  if  she ’s  to 
come  back  lookin’  like  this,  —  a  deal  worse,  I 
call  it,  and  much  miserabler  in  her  mind  ?  Wot¬ 
ever  ails  her  ?  ” 

At  this  point  in  his  cogitations  Jim  began  to 
move  on,  slowly  indeed,  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
Harriet,  who  had  reached  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Park  opening  into  Piccadilly,  had  passed  through 
it,  and  was  just  about  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  then  turned, 
came  through  tlie  gate  again,  and  rapidly  approached 
Jinj,  beckoning  him  towards  her  as  she  came. 

She  stood  still  as  the  boy  ran  up  to  her,  and 
pointed  to  one  of  the  smaller  but  much  decorated 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

“  .Jim,”  she  said,  “  you  see  that  house,  where  the 
wide  windows  are,  all  one  pane,  and  the  bright 
balconies  there,  the  house  with  the  wide  door,  and 
the  heavy  carved  railings  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mum,  I  see,”  said  Jim. 

“  Go  to  that  house,  and  ask  if  anything  has  been 
heard  from  Mr.  Felton.  Ask  when  he  is  expected, 
—  he  has  taken  lodgings  there,  —  whether  any 
other  gentleman  is  expected  to  come  with  him,  — 
and,  Jim,  be  sure  to  ask  in  particular  whether  any 
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letters  liave  been  received  for  Mr.  Felton,  and  sent 
on  to  him.” 

Jim  Swain  looked  at  Harriet.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strange  as  well  as  intelligent  in  the  look,  but 
she  saw  only  the  intelligence.  It  harmonized  with 
the  thought  in  her  own  mind,  and  she  replied  to  it,  — 

“  You  think,  perhaps,  they  may  not  like  to  tell 
you,”  she  said.  “  Perhaps  they  may  not.  But  you 
may  tell  whoever  answers  you,  that  Mr.  Felton’s  sis¬ 
ter  wishes  to  know  —  ”  Jim  still  looked  at  her, 
and  H.irriet  felt  that  he  did  so,  but  this  time  she  did 
not  catch  his  eye.  “Be  quick,”  she  said,  “and 
bring  me  the  answer  yonder.”  She  pointed  to  the 
bench  on  which  she  had-  been  sitting,  and  which  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  observation  from  the  house  she 
had  indicated,  and  walked  away  towards  it  as  she 
ceased  speaking.  “  It  cannot  be  helped,”  she  said. 
“  The  risk  is  a  trifling  one  at  worst,  and  must  be  ruu. 
I  could  not  put  Harris  in  communication  with  any 
one  on  a  false  pretext,  and  I  can  trust  this  boy  so 
far  not  to  say  he  has  asked  this  question  for  me.  I 
cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  must  know  how  much 
time  there.is  before  me.  I  must  have  so  much  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  if  not,  I  shall  go  mad.” 

She  had  reached  the  bench  now,  and  sat  down  in 
the  former  attitude. 

“  Once  before  I  asked  myself,”  she  muttered,  “  if 
I  was  going  mad.  I  did  not  feel  more  like  it  then 
than  now,  —  not  so  like  it,  indeed.  I  knew  what 
he  was  doing  then,  I  h.ad  found  him  out.  But  I 
don’t  know  now,  —  I  don’t  know  now.  I  am  in  the 
dark,  and  the  tide  is  rising.” 

Jim  came  back  from  his  errand.  He  had  been 
civilly  answered  by  a  woman-servant.  Mr.  Felton 
was  expected  in  a  few  days ;  the  exact  day  was  not 
yet  named.  No  letters  had  been  received  for  him. 
lie  had  sent  no  orders  relative  to  the  forwarding  of 
any.  Having  delivered  his  message  so  far,  Jim 
Swain  hesitated.  Harriet  understood  the  reticence, 
and  spared  a  momentary  thought  for  passing  won¬ 
derment  at  this  little  touch  of  delicacy  in  so  un¬ 
promising  a  subject  for  the  exhibition  of  the  finer 
emotions. 

“  Did  the  person  who  answered  you  ask  you  any 
question  V  ”  she  said. 

“  No,  mum,”  said  Jim,  relieved.  Harriet  said  no 
more ;  she  knew  he  had  not  made  the  false  state¬ 
ment  which  had  proved  to  be  needless,  and  some¬ 
thing  assured  her  that  there  wirs  no  necessity  that 
she  should  caution  Jim  to  say  nothing  concerning 
this  commission.  Now  she  went  away  in  reality,  — 
went  homo.  She  ziscended  the  stairs  to  her  room, 
and  looked  at  her  face  in  a  glass  as  she  took  her  bon¬ 
net  otl‘,  and  thought,  “  I  wonder  if  p<;ople  can  see  in 
my  face  that  I  am  turning  into  a  coward,  and  am 
going  mad  V  I  could  not  knock  at  th.at  door  and 
ask  that  simple,  natural  question  for  myself,  —  I 
couhl  not ;  and  a  little  while  ago,  since  —  ay,  long 
since  —  I  could  have  done  anything.  But  not  now, 
—  not  now.  When  the  time  comes,  when  the  wait¬ 
ing  is  over,  when  the  suspense  is  ended,  then  I  may 
be  strong  again,  if  indeed  I  am  not  quite  mad  by 
then;  but  now,  —  now  I  cannot  do  anything,  —  I 
cannot  even  trait." 

The  fixed  look  had  left  her  fime,  and  was  suc- 
ceedeil  by  a  painful  wildness,  and  an  expression  al¬ 
most  like  that  of  some  present  physical  terror.  She 

Eressed  her  hands  upon  her  temples  and  rocked 
erself  to  and  fro,  but  there  was  no  wild  abandon¬ 
ment  of  grief  in  the  gesture.  Presently  she  began  to 
moan,  but  all  unconsciously ;  for  catching  the  soqnd 
after  a  little,  she  checked  it  angrily.  Then  she 


took  up  some  needlework,  but  it  dropped  from  her 
hands  after  a  few  minutes.  She  started  up,  and 
said,  quite  aloud,  “  It ’s  no  use,  —  it ’s  no  use  •  I 
must  have  rest !  ”  Then  she  unlocked  her  dressinrr. 
case,  took  out  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  poured  some 
of  the  contents  into  a  glass  of  water,  drank  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  lay  down  upon  her  bed.  She  was  soon  in 
a  deep  sleep,  which  seemed  peaceful  and  full  of  rest 
It  was  undisturbed.  A  servant  came  into  the  room, 
but  did  not  arouse  her,  and  it  was  understood  in 
the  house  that  “  master  ”  would  probably  not  re¬ 
turn  to  dinner. 

Mr.  James  Swain  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  delectable  region  in  which  his  home  was  situ¬ 
ated.  He  was  in  so  far  more  fortunate  than  many  of 
his  class  that  he  had  a  home,  though  a  wretched  one. 
It  consisted  of  a  dingy  little  room  at  the  back  of  the 
third  story  in  a  rickety  house  in  Stretton-Ground, 
and  was  shared  with  a  decrepit  female,  the  elder 
sister  of  the  boy’s  dead  mother,  who  earned  a  fright¬ 
fully  insufficient  subsistence  by  shoe-binding.  More 
precarious  than  ever  was  this  fragile  means  of  living 
now,  for  her  sight  was  failing,  as  her  strength  had 
failed.  But  things  had  been  looking  up  with  Jim 
of  late,  odd  jobs  had  been  plenty,  his  services  had 
reached  in  certain  quarters  the  status  of  recognized 
facts,  and  the  street-boy  was  kind  to  his  old  relative. 
They  were  queer  people,  but  not  altogether  uninter¬ 
esting,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  no  means  unhappy. 
Old  Sally  had  never  been  taught  anything  herself 
but  shoe-binding,  or  she  would  have  imparted  in¬ 
struction  to  Jim.  Now  Jim  had  learned  to  read  in 
his  mother’s  lifetime,  and  before  his  father  had 
“come  to  grief”  and  been  no  more  heard  of,  and 
it  was  consequently  he  who  imparted  instruction  to 
his  aunt.  She  was  as  fond  of  penny  romances  as  the 
boy  himself,  and  was  wonderfully  quick  at  discover¬ 
ing  the  impenetrable  mysteries  and  unwinding  the 
labyrinthine  webs  of  those  amazing  proiluctions.  So 
Jim,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  lucrative  job  for 
the  moiTOw,  purchased  a  fresh  and  intensely  horrible 
pennyworth  by  the  way,  and  devoted  himself  for 
the  evening  to  the  delectation  of  old  Sally,  who 
liked  her  murders,  as  she  liked  her  tea  and  her 
snutr,  strongly  flavored. 

The  pennyworth  lasted  a  good  while,  for  Jim 
read  slowly  and  elaborately,  and  conversational  di¬ 
gressions  occurred  frequently.  The  heroine  of  the 
story,  a  proud  and  peerless  peeres-s,  was  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  the  reader  and  the  listener. 

“  Lor,  Jim,”  said  old  Sally,  when  the  last  line 
had  been  spelled  over,  and  Jim  was  reluctantly 
obliged  tb  confess  that  that  was  “all  on  it,”  —  “lor, 
Jim,  to  think  of  that  sweet  pretty  creetur.  Borer,” 
—  the  angelic  victim  of  tlie  story  was  known  to  mo^ 
tals  .as  Aurora,  —  “  knowing  as  how  her  ladyship ’ad  • 
been  and  done  it  all,  and  dyin’  all  alone  in  the 
moonshine,  along  o’  thinkin’  on  her  mother’s  vil- 
lany.” 

Ordinarily,  when  Jim  Swain  lay  down  on  his  flock 
bed  in  the  comer,  he  went  to  sleep  with  enviable 
rapiditv ;  but  the  old  woman’s  words  had  touched 
some  efiord  of  a.ssociation  or  wonder  in  his  clumsily 
arranged  but  not  unintelligent  mind ;  so  that  long 
after  old  Sally,  in  her  corner  of  her  little  room,  was 
sound  asleep,  Jim  sat  up  hastily,  ran  his  hands 
through  hi.s  tangled  hair,  and  said,  aloud,  — 

“  Good  Lord  !  that ’s  it  I  She ’s  sure  she  knows 
it,  she  knows  he  did  it,  and  she  hidin’  on  it,  and 
kiverin’  of  it  up,  and  it  ’a  killing  her.” 

The  stipulated  hour  in  the  morning  beheld  Jim 
Swain  engaged  in  the  task  of  window-cleaning,  not 
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yeiy  unpleasant  in  such  weather.  He  pursued  his 
occupation  with  unusual  seriousness ;  the  impression 
of  the  previous  night  remained  upon  him. 

The  back  parlor,  called,  of  course,  the  “  study  ” 
in  Routh’s  house,  deserved  the  name  as  much  or  as 
little  as  such  rooms  ordinarily  merit  It.  The  master 
of  the  house,  at  least,  used  the  room  habitually, 
reading  there  a  little,  and  writing  a  great  deal.  He 
had  been  sitting  before  a  bureau,  which  occupied  a 
space  to  the  right  of  the  onW  window  in  the  apart¬ 
ment,  for  come  time,  when  Harriet  came  to  ask  him 
if  the  boy,  who  was  cleaning  the  windows,  might  go 
on  with  that  one. 

«  Certainly,”  said  Bouth,  absently ;  “  he  won’t 
disturb  me.” 

It  would  have  required  something  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  presence  of  a  boy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  window  to  disturb  Routh.  He  was  arranging 
papers  with  the  utmost  intentness.  The  drawers  of 
the  bureau  were  open ;  on  either  side,  the  turned- 
down  desk  was  covered  with  papers,  some  tied  up 
in  packets,  others  open ;  a  large  sheet,  on  which  lines 
of  figures  were  traced,  lay  on  the  blotting-pad.  The 
dark  e.xpresslon  most  familiar  to  It  was  upon  Stewart 
Routh’s  face  that  morning,  and  the  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  lips  never  unclosed  for  a  moment  as  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  task.  Jim  Swain,  on  the  outside  of  the 
window,  which  was  defended  by  a  narrow  balcony 
and  railing,  could  see  him  distinctly,  and  looked  at 
him  with  much  eagerness  while  he  polished  the 
panes.  It  was  a  fixed  belief  with  Jim  that  Kouth 
was  always  “  up  to  ”  something,  and  the  boy  was 
apt  to  discover  confirmation  in  the  simplest  actions 
of  his  patron.  Had  another  observer  of  Routh’s  de¬ 
meanor  been  present,  he  might,  probably,  have 
shared  Jim’s  impression  ;  for  the  man’s  manner  was 
intensely  preoccupied.  He  read  and  wrote,  sorted 
papers,  tied  them  up,  and  put  them  away,  with  un¬ 
remitting  industry. 

Presently  he  stretched  his  hand  up  to  a  small 
drawer  in  the  upper  compartment  of  the  bureau ; 
but,  instead  of  taking  a  paper  or  a  packet  from  it, 
he  took  down  the  drawer  itself,  plaeed  it  on  the 
desk  before  him,  and  began  to  turn  over  its  con¬ 
tents  with  a  still  more  darkly  frowning  face.  Jim, 
at  the  corner  of  the  window  farthest  from  him, 
watched  him  so  closely  that  he  suspended  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  polishing ;  but  Routh  did  not  notice  the  ces¬ 
sation. 

Presently  he  came  upon  the  papers  which  he  had 
looked  for,  and  was  putting  them  into  the  breast¬ 
pocket  of  his  coat,  when  he  struck  the  drawer  with 
his  elbow,  and  knocked  it  off  the  desk.  It  fell  on 
the  floor,  and  its  contents  were  scattered  over  the 
carpet.  Among  them  was  an  object  which  rolled 
away  into  the  window,  and  immediately  caught  the 
attention  of  Jim  Sw.ain.  The  boy  looked  at  it, 
through  the  glass,  with  eyes  in  which  amazement 
and  fear  contended.  Routh  picked  up  the  contents 
of  the  drawer,  all  but  this  one  object,  and  looked 
impatiently  about  in  search  of  it..  Then  Jim,  desper¬ 
ately  an.xious  to  see  this  thing  nearer,  took  a  resolii- 
tioD.  He  tapped  at  the  window,  and  signed  to  Routh 
to  open  it  and  let  him  in.  Routh,  surprised,  did  so. 

“  Here  it  is,  sir,”  said  Jim,  not  entering  the  room, 
but  sprawling  over  the  window-sill,  and  groping 
with  his  long  hands  along  the  border  of  a  rug  which 
sheltered  the  object  of  Routh’s  search  from  his 
observation  —  “  here  it  is,  sir.  I  see  it  when  it  fell, 
and  1  knowed  you  could  n’t  see  it  from  where  yon 
was.” 


The  boy  looked  greedily  at  the  object  in  his  hand. 


and  rolled  it  about  once  or  twice  before  he  handed 
it  to  Routh,  who  took  it  from  him  with  a  careless 
“Thank  you.”  His  preoccupied  manner  was  still 
upon  him.  Then  Jim  shut  down  the  window  again 
from  the  outside,  and  resumed  his  polishing.  Routh 
replaced  the  drawer.  Jim  tried  very  hard  to  see 
where  he  placed  the  object  he  had  held  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  his  hand,  but  he  could  not  succeed.  Then 
Routh  locked  the  bilreau,  and,  opening  a  door  of 
communication  with  the  dining-room,  Jim  caught 
a  momentary  sight  of  Harriet  sitting  at  the  table, 
and  went  to  his  breakfast. 

The  seriousness  of  the  previous  night  had  grown 
and  deepened  over  the  boy,  Abandoning  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  odd  jobs  precisely  at  the  hour  of  the  day 
when  he  usually  found  them  most  plentiful,  Jim  took 
his  way  homewards  with  headlong  speed.  Arrived 
within  sight  of  the  wretched  houses,  lie  paused.  He 
did  not  wish  any  one  to  see  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  Fortune  favored  him.  As  he  stood  irresolute 
at  one  end  of  the  narrow  street,  his  aunt  came  out 
of  the  door.  She  was  going,  he  knew,  to  do  her 
humble  shopping,  which  consisted,  for  the.most  part, 
in  haggling  with  costermongers  by  the  side  of  their 
carts,  and  cheapening  poor  vegetables  at  the  stalls. 
She  would  not  be  coming  back  just  yet.  He  waited 
until  she  had  turned  the  opposite  comer,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  open  doorway  and  up  the  dark 
staircase.  Arrived  at  the  room  which  formed  his 
sole  habitation,  Jim  shut  the  door,  and  unceremoni¬ 
ously  pulled  away  his  flock  bed,  rolled  up  neatly 
enough  in  a  comer,  from  the  wall.  This  wall  was 
covered  with  a  paper  once  gaudy,  now  dreary  with 
the  utter  dreariness  of  dirt  charged  on  bright  color, 
and  had  a  wooden  surbase  about  a  foot  m  depth. 
Above  the  surbase  there  was  a  hole,  not  so  large  as 
to  be  easily  remarked  in  a  place  where  dilapidation 
of  every  sort  was  the  usual  state  of  things,  and 
into  this  hole  Jim  insinuated  his  hand. 

There  was  suggestive  dexterity  in  the  way  he  did 
this  ;  the  lithe  fingers  had  suppleness  and  readiness, 
swiftness  and  accuracy  of  touch,  which,  if  there  had 
been  any  one  to  care  for  the  boy,  that  one  would 
doubtless  have  noticed  with  regret.  If  he  were  not 
already  a  thief,  Jim  Swain  possessed  some  of  the 
physical  requisites  for  that  profession.  Presently  he 
withdrew  the  lithe  hand,  and  looked  steadfastly  at 
the  object  which  it  had  extracted  from  the  hole  in 
the  wall.  He  turned  it  over  and  over,  he  e.xamlned 
it  within  and  without,  then  he  put  it  back  again  in 
the  hiding-place,  and  replaced  liis  bed. 

Old  Sally  was  much  surprised,  when  she  returned 
from  her  “  marketing,”  to  find  her  nephew  at  home. 
The  apparition  of  Jim  in  the  daytime,  except  on 
stray  occasions,  when,  fortune  being  unpropitious, 
he  would  come  home  to  see  what  his  aunt  could  do 
for  him  in  the  way  of  dinner,  was  e.xccedingly  rare. 
But  he  explained  it  now  by  saying  he  was  tired, 
and  had  been  well  paid  for  a  job  he  had  done  that 
morning.  He  proposed  that  he  should  get  some¬ 
thing  choice  that  day  for  dinner,  and  stay  “  in  ”  un¬ 
til  evening. 

“  There ’s  a  new  play  at  the  ’Delphi  to-night,” 
said  Jim,  “  and  there  ’ll  be  plenty  of  jobs  down  that 
way,  callin’  cabs,  and  helpin’  visitors  to  the  hup- 
wr  circles,  as  can’t  aflbrd  ’em,  across  the  street 
They  ’re  awful  bewildered,  mostly,  when  they  come 
out  of  the  theayter,  and  dreadful  timid  of  the 
’busses.” 

Very  silent,  and  apparently  sleepy,  was  Mr. 
James  Swain  all  day  ;  and  as  his  old  aunt  sat 
patiently  toiling  by  the  window,  he  lay  upon  his 
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bed,  with  his  knees  up,  and  his  hands  crossed  on  the 
top  of  his  tousled  head.  Allowing  for  the  diflference 
created  by  rehnenient,  education,  and  the  habit  of 
thinking  on  a  system,  only  possible  to  the  educated, 
there  wiis  some  resemblance  in  the  expression  of 
the  boy’s  face  to  that  which  Harriet  Routh’s  had 
worn  yesterday,  when  she  had  carried  the  burden 
of  her  thoughts,  under  the  clear  sky  and  the  sun¬ 
shine,  in  tlie  Green  Park.  Jim  Swain,  too,  looked 
as  if  he  alone,  unaided  as  she,  was  thinking  it  out. 

The  new  play  at  the  Adelphi  was  very  successful. 
Tlie  theatre  was  crowded ;  the  autumnal  venture 
had  turned  out  admirably ;  and  though  the  audience 
could  not  be  called  fashionable,  it  was  perhaps  rath¬ 
er  more  animated  and  satisfactory  in  consequence. 
Jim  Swain’s  most  sanguine  hopes  were  realized. 
The  night  was  fine  ;  people  did  not  mind  waiting  a 
lew  minutes ;  good  humor  and  threepenny-pieces 
were  abundant  A  tolerable  sprinkling  of  private 
carriages  relieved  the  plebeian  plenitude  of  cabs, 
and  these  vehicles  were  called  up  with  an  energy 
to  which,  in  the  season,  human  nature  would  hardly 
have  been  equal.  Jim  was  extremely  active  in 
summoning  them,  and  had  just  retumetl  breathless 
to  the  portico  of  the  theatre  to  catch  another  name, 
and  rush  away  again  to  proclaim  it  to  the  listening 
flunkies,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a 
gentleman  whose  face  he  knew,  wlio  was  standing 
under  the  g.arish  light  of  the  entry  with  a  lady, 
whose  hand  rested  on  his  arm,  and  whose  face  was 
turned  upward  towards  him,  so  that  the  full  glare 
of  the  light  fell  upon  it. 

Her  t^l  figure,  the  splendor  of  her  dress,  the  care¬ 
less  grace  of  her  attitude,  the  appearance  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  the  general  observation  she  was  attract¬ 
ing,  even  in  that  self-engrossed  crowd,  —  pardonably 
self-engrossed,  considering  that  it  was  occupied  with 
the  care  of  getting  home  as  soon  as  possible,  —  would 
have  made  her  a  sufficiently  remarkable  object  to 
attract  Jim’s  attention ;  but  there  was  more  than 
perception  of  all  these  things  in  the  look  which  he 
fixed  upon  her.  He  stood  still,  a  little  in  the  shade. 
Ronth  did  not  see  him.  Tlie  latly  was  looking  at 
him,  Jind  he  saw  nothing  but  her  face,  —  nothing  but 
the  brilliant  dark  eyes,  so  bright  for  all  the  world,  so 
soft  for  only  him ;  nothing  but  the  crimson  lips,  which 
trembled ;  the  rose-tinted  cheek,  which  paled  only  at 
his  wonls,  —  only  under  his  glance. 

Her  carri.age  was  called.  She  walked  towards  it 
with  her  dress  sweeping  round  her,  and  the  other 

ale  fell  back,  and  let  her  pass,  naturally,  and  not 
le  urgency  of  the  dingy  officials  who  brawl  and 
fi^t  on  such  occasions.  When  she  had  taken  her 
seat  in  the  carrij^,  Ronth  followed  her,  and  then 
Jim  started  forward.  There  was  no  footman,  so  the 
man  with  the  badge  and  the  lantern,  well  known 
and  prized  of  unprotected  females  with  a  taste  for 
theatre-going,  asked,  “W’here  to?”  Jim,  quite 
close,  and  totally  unobserved,  listened  eagerly.  The 
lady’s  voice  replied,  “  Home.” 

“  Home,”  said  the  man  with  the  lantern,  and  in¬ 
stantly  turnerl  his  attention  to  the  next  departures. 
Jim  btvain  glanced  at  the  carriage;  it  had  no  rum¬ 
ble,  only  a  footboard.  As  it  drove  off  slowly,  for  the 
Strand  was  crowded,  he  dashed  into  the  jumble  of 
cabs  and  omnibuses  and  followed  it,  running  desper¬ 
ately,  but  dexterously  too,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
up  with  it  until,  at  a  point  of  comparative  obscurity, 
he  clambered  up  on  the  footboard. 

“  The  carriage  rolled  westward,  and  carried  Jim 
Swain  with  it,  until  it  reached  one  of  the  small  so- 


called  squares  which  are  situated  between  Bromptoo 
proper  and  Chelsea.  Then  it  stopped,  before  a  bouse 
with  a  heavy  stone  portico  and  a  heavy  stone  bah 
cony.  Jim  slid  lightly  to  the  ground,  and  bid  bim- 
self  in  the  shelter  of  the  heavj'  stone  portico  of  the 
adjoining  house.  Ronth  got  out  of  the  carriaoe- 
and  when  the  house-door  was  opened,  and  a  flwxi' 
of  light  iasued  from  it,  he  handed  out  the  lady.  She 
stood  breathing  the  sweet  air  a  moment,  and  the 
light  once  more  touched  her  face  and  her  dress  with 
a  rich  radiance. 

“  It ’s  her,”  8.aid  Jim.  “  It ’s  her  —  her  and  hirn.'' 

“  IVhat  a  lovely  night,”  said  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bern- 
bridge,  and  then  the  door  closed  on  her  and  liouth, 
.and  .Jim  stood  still  in  his  hiding-place  until  the  ca^ 
riage  had  slowly  departed  to  the  adjacent  mews. 
Then  he  emerged  from  the  portico,  went  up  the 
steps  of  the  house  the  lady  and  her  companion  had 
entered,  and  looked  at  the  number  on  the  door,  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  gas-je,t  within. 

“  Number  four,”  said  Jim  ;  “  now  tor  the  name  of  j 
the  8(juare  ” ;  and  he  crossed  the  road,  skirted  the 
railings  of  the  enclosed  patch  of  brown  ground  and 
stunted  shrubs,  and  took  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  The  night  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  name 
of  the  square  was  distinctly  legible. 

“  Hollington  Square,”  said  Jim.  “  They  called 
Mrs.  Bembridge’s  carriage.  I  h.ave  not  a  bad  head 
for  names,  Imt  I  ’ll  get  Teddy  Smith  to  write  these 
down.  And  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer ;  I  must  do 
something,  I  ’ll  try  and  get  Mr.  Dallas  to  let  me 
speak  to  him  when  he  com<*s  from  abroad,  and  tlien  \ 
I  ’ll  tell  him  all  about  it.  I  suppose,”  said  Jim  very  ^ 
ruefully,  “  if  he  thinks  right  to  tell,  they  ’ll  lag  me ; 
but  it  can’t  lie  helped.  Almost  every  one  as  1  ’ve 
knowed  gets  lagge<l  some  time  or  other.” 

[To  be  contlaucd.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tnr,  P.aris  papers  announce  the  death  of  M. 
Munk,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  bom  at  Glogau  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1805. 

A  NEW  trade  has  been  openly  started  in  Paris,  a 
trade  that  has  long  existed  in  secret,  —  namely,  that 
of  spy.  A  person  advertises  an  olfice  at  which  you 
have  but  to  apply  in  order  to  obtain  information  as 
regards  family  secrets,  the  tracing  of  a  debtor,  and 
the  general  surveillance  of  parties  in  whom  one  may 
be  interested. 

Mdlle.  Coua  Pearl  is  no  longer  among  the 
attractive  jewels  at  the  BoufTes  in  Paris.  Her  part, 
that  of  Cupid  in  Offenbach’s  “  Orphde  aux  Enl'eis,” 
is  assumed  by  another  jewel,  who  pays  more  at¬ 
tention  to  her  setting.  The  Pearl’s  setting  was  so 
extremely  light  that  even  Parisian  modesty  was 
offended. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  affairs  are  administered  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  An  Italian  who  had  an  account  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Ministry  of  Police  at  Stamboul  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  attend  at  midnight,  to  be  paid. 
The  amount  —  thirty-two  thousand  piastres  —  was 
delivered  to  him  in  Egyptian  copper  money.  T^e 
following  day  a  government  order  appeared  prohib¬ 
iting  the  circulation  of  that  coinage.  The  Italian, 
not  relishing  the  idea  of  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  im¬ 
mediately  made  application  for  restitution,  hut  with- 
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door  of  a  carriage  -which  he  graciously  lent  to  him 
who,  an  hour  before,  had  been  its  possessor ;  and 
thus  Prince  Narlskine  became  the  host  of  the  Villa 
Ranclagh. 

Hksba  Strettox,  the  author  of  “  The  Travelling 
Post-Office  ”  in  “  Mugby  Junction,”  is  a  Miss  Han¬ 
nah  Smith,  of  Wellington,  Shropshire,  England.  Her 
latest  work  is  a  novel,  entitled  the  “  Clives  of  Burcot.” 

There  are  .about  3,000  laborers  employed  on  the 
works  in  the  arsenal  at  Veniee.  The  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  also  intends  to  carry  out  the  project,  first 
started  when  Venetia  was  under  Austrian  rule,  of 
connecting  the  arsenal  with  the  harbor  of  M,aIamoc- 
co  by  means  of  a  canal,  so  as  to  enable  the  largest 
ships  to  enter  the  docks  to  refit 

DtJ  Chaili.u,  in  his  “Journey  to  Ashango- 
Land,”  gives  tiie  following  description  of  the  styles 
of  chignons  worn  by  Afric.an  ladies :  “  I  have  re¬ 
marked  three  different  ways  of  hair-dressing  as 
most  prevalent  among  the  Ishogo  belles.  The  first 
is  to  train  the  hair  into  a  tower-shaped  mass,  ele¬ 
vated  from  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  crown  of 
the  head ;  the  hair  from  the  forehead  to  the  b-ase  of 
the  tower,  and  also  that  of  the  back  part  up  to  the 
cars,  being  closely  shaved  off.  In  order  to  give 
shape  to  the  tower,  they  make  a  framework,  gener¬ 
ally  out  of  old  pieces  of  grass-cloth,  and  fix  the 
hair  round  it.  All  the  chignons  arc  worked  up  on  a 
frame.  Another  mode  is  to  wear  the  tower,  with 
two  round  balls  of  hair,  one  on  each  side,  above  the 
ear.  A  third  fashion  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  the 
tower,  inste.od  of  being  of  perpendicular  to  the 
crown,  is  inclined  obliquely  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  the  front  of  the  head  is  clean  shaven  al¬ 
most  to  the  middle.  The  neck  is  also  shorn  closely 
up  to  the  ears.  The  hair  on  these  towers  has  a 
parting  in  the  middle  and  on  the  sides,  which  is 
very  neatly  done. 

The  whole  structure  must  require  hours  of  careful 
training  before  it  reaches  the  perfection  attained  by 
the  leaders  of  Ishogo  fiishion.  A  really  good  chignon 
is  not  atUiined  until  the  owner  is  about  twenty  or 
twentj'-five  years  of  age.  It  is  the  chief  object  of 
ambition  with  the  young  Ishogo  women  to  possess  a 
good,  well-trained,  and  well-greased  tower  of  hair 
of  the  kind  which  I  describe.  Some  women  are  far 
better  dressers  of  hair  than  others,  and  are  much 
sought  for,  —  the  fixing  and  cleaning  of  the  hair  re¬ 
quiring  a  long  day’s  work.  The  woman  who  de¬ 
sires  to  h.ave  her  hair  dressed  must  either  pay  the 
hair-dresser,  or  must  promise  to  perform  the  same 
kind  office  to  her  neighbor  in  return.  Once  fixed, 
these  chignons  remain  for  a  couple  of  months  with¬ 
out  reiiuiring  to  be  rearranged. 

Ax  article  on  “  the  problem  of  the  army,”  by  M. 
Andre  Cochut,  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes, 
brings  out  some  startling  facts  as  to  the  growth  of 
population  in  France.  Though  the  death-r.ate  has 
considerably  diminished  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  though  M.  Cochut  thinks  he  m.ay  fairly  sa^’, 
“  If  we  do  not  increase  in  numbers  we  improve  in 
quality,”  yet  a  full  third  of  the  young  men  of  twenty 
years  old  is  physically  disqualified, —  those  thrown 
out  by  the  not  very  severe  reijuirements  of  the 
French  standiird  being  not  one  in  six  of  the  grand 
total  of  incapables.  “  What  should  we  think  of  the 
farmers,”  says  M.  Cochut,  “  if  every  third  beast  was 
puny  or  misshapen,  or  ever^  thinl  ear  of  corn  filled 
with  bad  or  undersized  grain?  The  fact  is,  France 
seems  to  be  inverting  Dr.  Darwin’s  principle  of  se¬ 


lection  ;  she  breeds  from  the  sickly  and  degenerate 
leavings  after  the  best  of  our  youth  have  been 
drafted  off.  A  nation  which  kept  all  its  stronoert 
and  best  men  on  service  would  at  last  die  out 
France  has  only  creaped  a  very  rapid  diminution 
owing  to  the  pasat  increase  in  her  material  p^ospe^ 
ity,  which  makes  better  feeding,  &c.  possible.  Still, 
the  decrease  in  male  births  within  the  last  twaity 
years  is  very  stivrtling.” 

The  undoubted  fact  is  that,  whether  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  race,  or  from  temporary  causes 
promoting  sterility, — just  as  the  causes  which  are 
jiossibly  promoting  fertility  among  us  ni.ay,  perhaps, 
be  equally  temporary,  —  or,  it  maj^  be,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  from  the  restrictive  influence 
of  la  petite  culture,  population  in  France  is  certainly 
stationary ;  a  fact  all  the  more  signific.ant  in  a  coun¬ 
try  from  which  the  emigration  is  very  trifling.  IL 
Cochut’s  figures  are  as  follows.  The  male  births  in 
1843  were  514,000,  some  16,000  still-born  children 
being  deducted.  Of  these  325,000  -were  alive  in 
1863;  and  out  of  this  number  only  132,000  were 
available  for  military  service.  The  list  is  reduced 
as  follows :  — 

Grand  total  of  18,000  undersized,  30,500  rickettv,  con- 

sumptive,  &c.,  and  so  on,  including  9,100  humpLacked 


and  flat-footed  lads .  109,000 

Voluntary  recruits,  sailors,  schoolmasters,  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  Polytechnique  and  the  seminaries, 
dockyard  workmen,  &c.  ....  23,000 

Only  sons  and  others  legally  exempt  .  .  57,000 

“Non-valeurs”  (deserters,  .  .  .  4,000 

193,000 


“  That  is  all  we  have  to  trust  to,”  says  hi.  Cochut, 

“  for  present  appearances  are  decidedly  against  any 
large  increase  in  the  population.  We  have,  in  fact, 
a  standing  army  of  something  over  400,000  men, 
and  a  reserve  of  about  196,000,  viz.  21,000  who 
have  seen  five  or  six  years’  service,  and  175,000 
young  soldiers  who  have  not  yet  served,  but  who 
are  called  out  from  time  to  time  for  practice  at  the 
depots,  —  our  militia,  in  fact.”  This  reserve,  IL 
Cochut  points  out,  is  a  very  poor  affair  compared 
with  the  Prussian  landwehr.  He  does  not  solve  the 
“  problem  ”  which  he  propounds.  He  merely  says. 
We  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  something  like 
the  Prussian  plan,  and  such  a  plan  will  ultimately 
bring  about  national  freedom.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case  :  our  present  business  has  been 
merely  to  point  out  what  military  refonners  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  —  the  great  mischief  to  the 
race  of  taking  away  from  the  reproducing  popula¬ 
tion  any  large  percentage  of  the  most  robust  of  its 
members.  If  the  difficulty  of  soldiers’  marriages 
could  be  satisfactorily  solved,  says  the  Pall  MaH 
Gazette,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  a 
great  standing  army  would  be  removed. 

A  Paris  gossip  writes :  “  'The  new  Opera-house, 
rendered  invisible  to  public  curiosity  behind  tlie 
huge  windowed  screen  which  discreetly  conceals  its 
virgin  beauty,  is  progressing.  A  number  of  busts 
of  composers  and  poets  are  already  placed  in  the 
salle,  and  a  more  curious  collection  cannot  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Tliey  have  been  executed  either  from  origi¬ 
nal  busts  or  from  authentic  documents.  Some  are 
coij^ee  a  la  Titus,  others  are  wigged,  some  wear  long 
hair,  and  some  have  none  whatsoever.  The  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  musical  composers  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  points  them  out  at  once ;  but  as  several 
of  the  others  appear  in  plain  frock-coats  their  iden¬ 
tity  is  not  so  easily  to  be  discovered.” 
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